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APWA Moves Ahead, Too 


After reviewing APWA activities for 1957, the 
annual report printed in this issue takes a brief look 
at the future and says in part, “The Association’s task 
(as 1958 began) was clearly cut out for it. Perhaps at 
no time since its founding in 1930 had there been 
greater need for strong and knowledgeable leadership 
in the public welfare field.” 

While the Association thus acknowledges the re- 
sponsibility it has acquired in earning its role as leader 
for public welfare, the review of the past year also 
points clearly to certain requirements which will have 
to be fulfilled if this responsibility is to be carried out. 
The report points out that APWA’s effectiveness 
will depend “on continuing and strengthening its 
membership—anot only from the point of view of the 
fullest possible representation and participation, but 
also in terms of financial support of APWA’s program 
and activities for all public welfare.” 

In various sections of the report there are indications 
of effects on the Association produced by its growth 
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and development. Attention is called, for instance, to 
the growing problem of distribution of time and 
effort, between acting as spokesman and representative 
of public welfare to broad national and international 
groups and serving more directly the needs of its own 
membership for consultation and other services. 

“The year was also distinguished,” states the report, 
“by a kind of maturity of the Association. Its 
growing-up process seemed to have taken root.” 

Maturity and growth involve some loss of the inti- 
macy and personal touch which characterize an organ- 
ization in its early days and early growth period. 
This loss is compensated for, as the organization be- 
comes larger and achieves greater recognition, by the 
greater stature and effectiveness which growing pres- 
tige and influence bring. 

One direction which this summary of APWA in 
1957 seems to point clearly is toward certain inevitable 
and necessary adjustments in the image and tone 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Why Be an Agency Member of APWA? 


At its 1958 spring meeting, the National Membership Committee reaffirmed 
in the following statement some of its convictions about the value ani 
importance to public welfare agencies of active participation in the onl; 
professional organization for the public welfare field. 


HaT advantage is there to a public welfare de- 
W partment in holding agency membership in 
APWA? 

This is a question with a multiple answer. 

One of the great advantages lies in the strength 
of unity. There are many problems and difficulties 
which all public welfare departments share in com- 
mon. But the voice of a single welfare department 
raised alone against these difficulties is a small one. 
Through APWA the voices of the hundreds of pub- 
lic welfare departments throughout the country can 
join in one voice—a strong voice that can be heard 
and can be effective. 

This role of APWA to act as national spokesman 
for the public welfare field is one of its most import- 
ant. Its effectiveness in carrying out this role has been 
demonstrated repeatedly when it has been able to 
convey pertinent and valuable information to com- 
mittees of Congress as they considered questions of 
public welfare policy. “The effectiveness of the Associ- 
ation was demonstrated in the last session of Con- 
gress...” ; “APWA exerted a forceful leadership 
role in presenting information to various Congres- 
sional committees’—these are representative quotes 
from public welfare directors in appreciation of the 
service of the Association as national spokesman. 

But this is only one of the advantages. Another is 
the opportunity provided member agencies to par- 
ticipate with all other member agencies throughout 
the country in exchange of ideas, information, new 
knowledge and new ways of doing things. In this 
the Association fulfills the function of a national 
clearing house for public welfare information—the 
only facility of its kind. 

There is a big advantage to member agencies, too, 
in the many opportunities membership gives them 
for two-way participation in the clarification of ideas, 
and formulation of basic principles, on the national 
level. APWA activities provide many channels for 
doing this. There are its five national councils—for 
State Public Welfare Administrators, Local Public 


Welfare Administrators, Public Welfare Board Mem. 
bers, Field Representatives, and State Directors of 
Programs for Children and Youth. 


There are also its program committees—Aging; 
Services to Children; Medical Care; Social Work 
Education and Personnel; Welfare Policy. Participat- 
ing in APWA’s committee activities, member agencies 
have an opportunity not only to present ideas but 
to keep up with the latest knowledge and information 
from others all over the country, and to take part in 
formulation of statements and reports that have a 
far-reaching effect on the total public welfare picture 
throughout the nation. 


Member agencies take part, too, in planning the 
Association’s six annual regional conferences and its 
national biennial. Through the regional conference 
planning committees, member agencies can be as- 
sured that conference programs will reflect their own 
currently most pressing problems and interests, will 
bring them new insight and knowledge in the areas 
of their greatest interest and concern. 


Member agencies also have the advantage of receiv- 
ing without charge all publications of APWA—its 
quarterly journal, the annual Public Welfare Direc- 
tory, the Letter to Members, and all special publica- 
tions. These too are channels for keeping the public 
welfare administrator or worker, no matter how iso- 
lated his agency may be, well-informed on current 
thinking, approaches and trends. Information also 
is passed on to members through consultation serv- 
ices, workshops, institutes and correspondence. 


These are some of the advantages—both tangible 
and intangible—of agency membership in APWA. 
But perhaps more deeply satisfying than any other 
is the advantage of being part and parcel of the only 
professional organization for the public welfare field 
—of actively supporting and contributing to the prog- 
ress and improvement of a field of work dedicated 
to betterment of the lives of people, the improved 
functioning of the community and the nation. 
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Social Welfare Is Our Commitment 


EVELINE M. BURNS 


PUBLIC WELFARE is extremely proud to have the privilege of carrying 
the first publication of Dr. Burns’s presidential address to the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare. Delivered on May 12, 1958, in Chicago, this stim- 
ulating paper was a highlight of the Conference's 85th Annual Forum. In 
addition to being the retiring president of the Conference, Dr. Burns is 
Professor of Social Work, New York School of Social Work, Columbia 


University. 


its name for the second time in its history. The 

first change was made in 1917, in response to 
growing dissatisfaction with the name National Con- 
ference on Charities and Corrections. It is evident 
from committee reports and conference discussions of 
the time that the change was made to reflect the 
broader scope of the Conference and, in particular, to 
emphasize the fact that its members were deeply inter- 
ested in constructive and preventive measures and 
did not limit their horizons to the running of insti- 
tutions or programs for the needy and the delinquent. 
The titles that were suggested and voted on make 
this very clear. While the final choice, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, won by a last-minute amend- 
ment to a decision to adopt National Conference of 
Social Workers, it is significant that proposals to use 
the words “social welfare” in our title received almost 
as many votes as the original favorite. Furthermore, 
such names as National Conference on Public Wel- 
fare, National Conference on Social Progress, and 
American Sociological Conference were close run- 
ners-up. 


T= YEARS AGO, the National Conference changed 


The ultimate preference for National Conference 
on Social Work seems to have reflected the belief that 
at the time this was the term which seemed most 
comprehensively to embrace the entire field of social 
welfare and the concerns of all those who were inter- 
ested in it regardless of their functions, professional 
orientation, skills, and affiliations. The words were, 
indeed, used in a truly generic sense. In some quar- 
ters they are still used with this connotation. When 
social historians wish to show the historical influence 
of social workers, they cite immigration legislation, 
housing controls, wage and hour legislation, factory 
inspection, and not merely child welfare and public 
relief. Thus both Robert H. Bremner: and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., use the words “social workers” to 


describe a group of influential people, many of whom 
today would not be thought of as “social workers” 
and even fewer of whom would be admitted to mem- 
bership in the National Association of Social Workers. 

But, since 1917, the terms “social work” and “social 
workers” have narrowed and come to signify only 
certain categories of people who are involved in our 
social services, and only some of the programs that 
forty years ago would have been classified as “social 
work” measures. This tendency to restrict “social 
work” to denote a specific group of social welfare 
measures and a specific series of skilled services has 
been hastened by the development of a profession cf 
social workers, who, like all professionals, are inevita- 
bly interested in establishing their professional iden- 
tity and sphere of competence and monopoly. 


Now there is obviously nothing undesirable about 
the professionalization of certain types of welfare 
activities. On the contrary, it is to be warmly wel- 
comed as a means of raising the levels of service and 
protecting the public against charlatans and malprac- 
tice. And from a group of highly trained professionals 
one can reasonably expect leadership to emerge. Un- 
fortunately, however, this leadership is likely to stress 
those problems that are especially significant to pro- 
fessionals, and these may not always be as comprehen- 
sive as the total field of social welfare. I can best 
illustrate my meaning by considering certain charac- 
teristics of the professional viewpoint which seem to 
me to have resulted in recent years in a narrowing of 
our focus of concern and our effectiveness. 

First of all, then, the professional approach tends 
to place major emphasis upon the doer of the job 
rather than upon the actual or potential beneficiary 
or the problem. I am tempted to label this the 
“cocoon approach” to social welfare: the search for 
a comfortable and protecting environment favorable 
to professional self-development. The professional 
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objective is, understandably, performance as an indi- 
vidual, at the highest levels of professional competence. 
Hence, he tends to gravitate toward those employ- 
ments that permit him to apply his painfully acquired 
skills and knowledge with the greatest effectiveness. 
In social welfare this emphasis on maximizing pro- 
fessional performance has had results little short of 
disastrous. 


It has led trained workers to shun the field of 
public welfare. Our graduates, if free to choose, as 
they generally are with the current over-all shortage 
of trained personnel, tend to cluster in the private 
agencies, and what the grapevine regards as the 
“better” private agencies at that. This they do because 
they believe, first, that there they can do “good” case- 
work and, second, they will learn to do “better” case- 
work because they think there is a higher quality of 
professional supervision in the private agencies. But 
the consequence is that our great public agencies, 
which spend over 90 percent of all welfare funds and 
probably service an even larger proportion of all 
clients, and whose clienteles certainly face problems as 
acute as any of those served by the private agencies, 
are denied their fair share of trained and skilled 
personnel. 


We see the cocoon approach at work also in the 
field of corrections, which, until recently, has been 
largely neglected as a field of operation for profes- 
sional social workers. The theoretical basis of case- 
work, which emphasizes a nonauthoritarian approach, 
leads far too many workers to feel that they cannot 
do a good job by current professional standards in 
such an environment. To use a word that appears 
far too often in our literature, they are not “com- 
fortable” in working with authority. As a result, 
another big social problem area has been denied the 
help of skilled personnel. 


What is even more important, the neglect of im- 
portant welfare programs as areas of employment 
tends to result also in a neglect of the social problems 
with which these institutions deal. 


But this emphasis on the doer of the job and what 
is comfortable for him and most conducive to high 
standards of professional performance is not confined 
to individuals. It extends also to agencies. There has 
been a disturbing tendency for agencies, too, to define 
their clienteles by reference to the kinds of people who 
can benefit from the particular types of expertise the 
agency is currently equipped to provide. From one 
point of view, of course, this makes sense: clearly 
defined specialization of function can be an important 
step toward more orderly organization of welfare 
services. But when it means that the doors are closed 


to the very groups whose needs for service are greatest 
by reference to any kind of calculus, because, for ex- 
ample, they are not appropriately motivated or do not 
fit into the particular categories of persons whom the 
agency has elected to serve, then surely there is some- 
thing wrong. The “hard-to-reach youth,” the multi- 
problem families, the young woman who has one 
“ADC child” after another, the released delinquent 
returning to his community—surely these are some of 
our most needy groups who, in a more rational world, 
one would have expected to find among the priority 
clients of our social welfare services. 


A second characteristic of professional groups, and 
of social workers among them, is a tendency to what 
I have elsewhere called “professional myopia.” It is 
a state of mind which tends to deflect attention from 
problems which do not seem to be amenable to attack 
by the particular methods and skills which the pro- 
fession claims as its own. It tends, too, to blind the 
professional to possible solutions which make less 
demand on his professional expertise. One illustration 
of this is the relative neglect in our professional train- 
ing of the study of problems of social policy, of what 
Professor Titmuss has happily termed “social epi- 
demiology,” and of the potentialities of mass measures 
for dealing with social maladjustment. Now it is 
true that the kinds of knowledge and skills needed for 
grappling with these problems are difficult to identify 
and certainly cannot be compressed into a well-defined 
“process” or unique form of “practice,” over which 
some one profession has a monopoly. But are the 
problems of social policy then to go by default? And 
if not, and if the social work professional schools deny 
their intensive study any place in the list of accepted 
professional specializations, must we not make sure 
that such training is given somewhere else? 


The tendency to myopia can also be seen in the 
professional’s attitude toward appropriate solutions 
for the problem of poverty. Fifty years ago and more, 
it was in dealing with the poor that social workers 
made their greatest contributions, both in policy and 
in practice. Again, at the time of the depression of 
the 1930s and the creation of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, it was the social workers who 
both brought the intensity of need to the attention 
of the nation and its lawmakers and who influenced 
the content of the developing program. For this they 
can never have too much honor. But the FERA was 
still a program based on individual need and indi- 
vidual determination of the amount of the payment. 
Within the limits of such an approach, social workers 
did all they could to make the process (which sug- 
gested the use of social work skills) as little destruc- 
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tive of individual dignity as possible. But, and this is 
the important point, when a new method of dealing 
with poverty was proposed, namely social insurance, 
which at a stroke eliminated the problem of making 
the process of determining eligibility and amount of 
payment in some way “acceptable” to the applicant, 
social workers, with very few exceptions, were not 
prominent among those developing and crusading for 
this new method. It was rather the economists and 
lawyers; and even today most social workers appear 
to regard social insurance as of interest primarily as 
and when there is an occasion for rendering casework 
or group work services to the beneficiaries. 


The same kind of myopia is seen even today in 
regard to public assistance. We fuss and fume about 
the administration of public assistance. We cry for 
the employment of more social workers so that an 
inevitably nasty process can be made less disturbing 
to the families affected. But we stop short of picking 
up Edith Abbott’s challenge to the whole means test 
approach as such. We fail to point out that many 
thousands could be spared the highly and offensively 
individualized process of need determination, if we 
were prepared to adopt an income-conditioned pen- 
sion approach with its standard payments and more 
precise legal specification of the treatment of resources 
and definition of the responsible family unit. We do 
not challenge the appropriateness of a program which 
deals with millions of people and typically involves 
three levels of government, and yet seeks to individu- 
alize payments to the extent even of differentiating 
between users of kerosene or gas, between children of 
different sexes and the like, and whose administration 
may require the investigator to secure correct answers 
to as many as 400 questions per client. This failure 
to question the system as such is attributable in the 
last resort, I believe, to this same professional myopia 
which blinds us to the possibility that there may be 
a better solution for the client which, however, would 
not utilize our particular professional skills or which 
would make a lesser demand on them. 


Our attitude toward children’s allowances is similar. 
While our ignorance of this almost universally adopted 
approach to the economic needs of children is not so 
abysmally great as it was ten years ago, the first re- 
action of social workers is still likely to be hostile. 
Certainly there is no evidence of any burning desire 
to explore responsibly the potentialities for America of 
this new instrument for social welfare. Lest it should 
appear that Americans are unique in this respect, it 
should also be said that in Canada, too, the impetus 
for children’s allowances did not come from social 
workers, but from the economists and politicians. 


Now obviously the situation is not wholly black. In 
the last few years there have been many encouraging 
signs of a reawakening to the broader interests of 
social welfare and a renewed concern about the prob- 
lems which the social services were brought into being 
to remedy. And many of these efforts to change our 
perspectives have been triggered by professional social 
workers. But equally obviously, we still have far to go. 


I want to make it clear that we cannot wholly blame 
the profession for its preoccupations and narrower 
emphases, particularly when it is still struggling for 
fully recognized professional status. The cocoon ap- 
proach to the professional role and the tendencies to 
professional myopia are characteristic in greater or 
lesser degree of even the most fully fledged profes- 
sions. It was not without anguish that the medical 
profession came to accept the significance of social 
medicine and the fact that some diseases could be 
coped with more effectively by environmental change 
than by medical treatment. And doctors still regard 
the question of methods of financing and organizing 
medical care primarily in terms of whether or not 
proposed changes will be “comfortable” for the prac- 
titioner. Nor were doctors and dentists overly wel- 
coming of the tendency to develop a class of techni- 
cians or semiprofessionals to whom they could hand 
over some of the less highly skilled types of practice. 


What we can object to is the tendency of the profes- 
sional to boss the show. Long ago Kenneth Pray 
popularized the phrase about keeping the professional, 
the expert, on tap but not on top. We must insist 
that the professional core does not speak for the 
whole of social welfare. For their preoccupations and 
interests may be all well and good for a professional 
social work organization, but they are not good 
enough for a Conference on Social Welfare. They are 
too constricting. 


It was for this reason, I believe, that the member- 
ship decided in 1956 to change our name. We must 
now ask ourselves what would be the emphases of a 
conference that kept its eyes squarely on the whole of 
social welfare. I suggest there would be four main 
foci of interest. 


First, and most important, our preoccupation would 
always be with social problems. Programs, methods, 
and techniques have meaning, for social welfare, only 
as they relate to the social problems of groups of peo- 
ple. These are problems which cannot be solved by 
reliance on the operations of the economic market or 
with which the family cannot deal without organized 
assistance. 

An emphasis on social problems would, I believe, 
lead a Conference on Social Welfare to accept the 
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responsibility of giving leadership to the nation by 
helping to identify major problem areas calling for 
social provision. In a small way we have tried to do so 
in this year’s Forum. By devoting all our sessions on 
one day to the problem of family breakdown we are, 
in effect, telling the nation that we regard this as a 
major national problem. By focusing our own atten- 
tion on a single problem, we may also force ourselves 
to look at our various programs and methods by 
reference to their effectiveness in contributing to its 
solution. 


If we are to give this kind of leadership we must 
develop a sense of priorities. For not every service that 
is rendered by social workers can properly be regarded 
as social welfare. There has, for instance, been much 
recent discussion about servicing the higher income 
groups. I suggest to you that, important as such a 
development may be from the point of view of a pro- 
fessional group—for it broadens their market and 
perhaps enhances prestige—the problem of how to 
bring services to such groups is not a high-priority 
topic for a conference interested in social welfare 
so long as there are hundreds of thousands of people 
who are in need of the kind of help that can be 
secured only through socially provided services, and 
who cannot get it. These are our priority clients. The 
aspect of serving the higher income groups that would 
interest a Conference on Social Welfare would be the 
possible effect of such a development on further 
reducing the limited supply of funds and personnel 
available to service the priority social problem groups. 


A second focus of interest of a Conference on Social 
Welfare would take the form of a persistent effort to 
refine our knowledge of the causes of identified social 
problems. We would be asking always: What do we 
really know about the causes of juvenile delinquency, 
or the broken home, or the chronic problem family? 
Only on the basis of our assumptions about causes, 
imperfect as our knowledge may be at any time, can 
we devise appropriate remedial measures; only by 
a refinement of our knowledge of causes through 
research can we construct preventive programs with 
any prospect of success. 


In our search for causes we shall have to seek help 
from a variety of scientists; for a social problem, by 
definition, arises out of the totality of community life. 
We must once again join hands with the economists, 
the sociologists, the social psychologists, as well as 
the personality theorists and perhaps even the physical 
scientists. A professional research organization can, if 
it wishes, limit its membership to people who have 
Master’s degrees in social work. We whose concern 
is social welfare cannot afford to deny ourselves the 
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‘money? If so, can we afford to be indifferent to the 


knowledge and understanding that scientists of all 
kinds may have to contribute to the study of the 
causes of social problems. 


A third major emphasis of a Conference on Social 
Welfare would be a constant evaluation of the effec. 
tiveness of social programs and services. We must 
never forget that these have come into existence be. 
cause the community was disturbed about the unme 
needs of groups of people. We have no right to 
expect the community to support our activities unless 
we can show that what we are doing is, in fact, 
helping to solve the social problems that trouble the 
conscience of the nation. We should find ourselves 
compelled to probe for answers to many questions. 
Do our programs and services yield the results ex 
pected? An important advantage of asking this ques 
tion would be that it would force us constantly w 
formulate for ourselves exactly what results we are 
trying to achieve, and for what types of cases or 
categories of persons. 


We should be asking: If the expected results are not 
attained, why not? Is it that conditions have changed, 
and we are still applying old policies to a changed 
social environment? Is the program or method good 
in itself but applied to cases or groups for whom it 
is inappropriate, or inadequate unless buttressed by 
other measures? Is failure due to a shortage of 


problems of securing funds, and since public funds 
are vital for the support of our welfare programs, to 
such burning issues as the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in welfare financing? Is our incomplete success 
due to a shortage of trained personnel? Or is it that 
our personnel are inappropriately trained or wastefully 
used? Or does the trouble lie in the method by which 
we organize our social services? Do some of our most 
needy groups remain unserved because of a failure of 
all the agencies in the community to coordinate their 
efforts and to subordinate agency self-interest to the 
need to grapple with a high-priority social problem? 
Surely a Conference on Social Welfare, unfettered by 
agency loyalties and uncommittted to the principle 
of live and let live might be expected to evaluate the 
totality of public and private agency performance and 
point directions for improvement, letting the chips 
fall where they may. 


The fourth major emphasis of a Conference on 
Social Welfare, as I see it, would be on prevention. 
Though in principle it should ever be our primary 
objective, I have mentioned this last only because one 
cannot practice prevention until one has identified a 
problem and adopted some workable hypotheses as to 
its causes. In putting our accent on prevention we 
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must once again be mindful of the problem of prior- 
ities. We cannot rest content with the comfortable 
demonstration that in some sense almost all our serv- 
ices and programs are preventive. We must ask 
whether some are more effective than others in rela- 
tion to the resources used, for funds and personnel are 
not unlimited. 


An emphasis on prevention may well require a 
frank admission of the limitations of some of our pro- 
grams and services. But I do not think this should 
dismay us: rather should we shout it from the house- 
tops. We are encouraging complacency and doing 
ourselves no good if we allow the community to be- 
lieve that if only we had more protective services and 
more skilled staffs, the problem of the broken home, or 
of the unmarried mother, or of the delinquent, would 
disappear. We can do only so much. So often, we 
have to work against the environment of a society 
which places a high value on material welfare but 
denies many of its members the opportunity to secure 
high incomes in socially approved ways or to play 
status-conferring roles. It preaches nonviolence and 
acceptance of individual differences but tolerates per- 
petual preparation for war, and often practices dis- 
crimination. 


These then, as I see it, would be the emphases and 
concerns of a Conference on Social Welfare. But you 
will have noticed that my title is not “social welfare 
isour concern” but “social welfare is our commitment.” 
I chose the word “commitment” deliberately, for it 
implies much more than a mere concern or focus of 
interest. Implicit in “commitment” is the idea of 
dedication, of devotion to a cause. It is a concern that 
is not limited to working hours or circumscribed by 
the boundaries of specific agency function. It is a 
state of mind which conceives of one’s own job as 
part of a wider whole and where attention is focused 
always on the wider objective. 


I know that it is fashionable these days to assert that 
the spark has gone out of social welfare; that there 
are no longer any great causes to get excited about; 
that what the world now needs is not burning indig- 
nation and an appeal to men’s hearts and consciences 
but a sober and competent application to one’s well- 
defined job. We indulge in nostalgic discussions about 
the alleged absence of great and inspiring leaders in 
social welfare in this day and age: personalities like 
Jane Addams, Florence Kelley, Father Ryan, the 
Abbotts, to illustrate only from this century, whose 
burning zeal for social justice and whose practical 
and courageous leadership awoke the consciences and 
enlisted the cooperation and devotion of men and 
women all over the country. The explanations offered 


for the apparent disappearance of leadership of this 
caliber deserve examination, for they are disturbingly 
revealing of our present state of mind. 

It is sometimes said that the very growth of social 
welfare programs accounts for the absence of inspiring 
and challenging personalities. The men and women 
who thirty or forty years ago would have been raising 
their voices in the interests of the disadvantaged, it 
is said, have been drawn into the administration of 
our great social programs. Encapsulated in the public 
service, their voices, it is held, are stilled. What utter 
nonsense! Did their positions as chiefs of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau ever prevent Julia Lathrop or Grace 
Abbott from speaking up and telling the nation what 
it should do for its children? Was not Harry Hopkins 
most vocal and effective when he was Relief Adminis- 
trator in New York State and in the FERA and 
WPA? Did his position with the Social Security 
Administration prevent Arthur Altmeyer from per- 
petually urging us to improve our social insurance 
protections? Clearly we must seek our explanation 
elsewhere, for it is evident that regardless of official 
position the man or woman of courage and convic- 
tion will speak up so all can hear. 

Sometimes the explanation is sought in dark refer- 
ences to the “power structure.” We are told that 
developments in the welfare field are largely con- 
trolled by powerful business and political forces or by 
the socially dominant community power groups. In 
such an atmosphere, it is suggested, the prophet, even 
if he existed, would continue to cry in a wilderness, 
for his followers would be few and wholly ineffectual. 
If we are honest with oursleves, I do not believe that 
we can shelter behind this comforting alibi. Certainly 
the great leaders of the past did not. For this argu- 
ment overlooks the fact that they too had to work 
against a hostile and well-organized power structure. 
When Florence Kelley and Frances Perkins were 
fighting to abolish sweated wages, child labor, and 
long working hours they too, at first, were voices 
crying in the wilderness, with organized industry and, 
often too, organized labor and the powers of the Su- 
preme Court ranged against them. But they were not 
discouraged. When Jane Addams and Lillian Wald 
began to focus the attention of the nation on the 
plight of the immigrant communities and the slum 
dwellers in general, do you suppose they faced no 
powerful opposition from vested interests as well as 
the debilitating opposition of a vast indifference? 
When Jacob Riis was crusading against foul housing 
conditions and when Abraham Epstein was awaken- 
ing the nation to the insecurity of the aged they cer- 
tainly aroused strong opposition and trod on power- 
ful toes, but it did not deter them. 
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A careful reading of the social history of this coun- 
try suggests, indeed, that in comparison with the social 
and power environment in which these leaders de- 
veloped and made their contribution, our situation is 
very favorable. We have today a literate electorate, 
and above all, one that has been conditioned to higher 
expectations. The national conscience, despite our 
occasional discouragements, is more sensitive than it 
was fifty years ago. We have methods of communica- 
tion that were not then available. The productivity of 
the country is vastly higher, so that greater resources 
are available to us. And while the power structure 
of organized business and wealth has perhaps become 
more evident, more particularly through the impor- 
tance of the corporate giver in federated financing, we 
have today on our side a new, powerful group, organ- 
ized labor, which no longer opposes minimum wages, 
social insurance, and other social measures and which 
is increasingly concerned with the welfare of all 
workers and not merely with that of the more highly 
skilled. We have, too, another weapon of which we 
make far too little use: factual data. We no longer 
have to guess about the economic and social conditions 
of our families or to base our case on painfully and 
individually gathered scraps of information. If we 
take the trouble to look for and use it, there is dyna- 
mite in our censuses, our governmental reports, and 
social surveys. 


I suggest to you that we cannot get away with the 
argument that we are weak and powerless in the face 
of a hostile environment. If the environment is hostile, 
or perhaps worse, indifferent, I suspect the fault is 
largely ours, for we have not challenged it. Some- 
what more plausible is the explanation that runs in 
terms of the technical nature of social welfare in this 
day and age. The job to be done, it is alleged, is no 
longer that of exciting people about the problem of 
economic insecurity, but the much more technical 
and humdrum one of persuading them to change a 
benefit formula, or an eligibility condition, or to 
modify a disqualification rule. Granting, for the mo- 
ment, that in some (though certainly not in all) 
problem areas this is in fact the situation, the need for 
leadership is still there. For someone must ensure that 
the voters and their representatives understand why 
such a technical change is needed and what difference 
it makes to human beings whether this or another 
formula is adopted. I will admit that to give this 
kind of leadership calls for more than just a general 
liking for people and a strong social urge. It means 
that the social actionist in this area must be prepared 
to know his program thoroughly and master much 
technical detail. But he must not be a pure technician. 


He musi possess the art of showing what effect the 
technical provision would have on the lives of people 
and be able to meet the objections of his opponents. 


Yet another untenable alibi for our lack of vital 
leadership is the assertion that most individuals can 
do little, for so much happens at the national level and 
the programs are so big. Only the supremely gifted 
person, it is said, can achieve inspiring national leader- 
ship. In fact, of course, no great national leader sprang 
into prominence overnight. National leadership was 
preceded by years of pretty discouraging activity on a 
small scale: of addressing hundreds of dreary little 
meetings in small communities where the chairman 
apologizes for the absence of half the audience; of 
long hours spent in composing letters to the press 
that never get published or preparing testimony for 
hearings before boards and local and state legislatures 
only to find one is allowed to speak less than five 
minutes; of organizing groups and individuals to bring 
pressure to bear on some local bigwig who, despite the 
convincing arguments one has mustered, votes the 
other way. 


Furthermore, there are plenty of opportunities for 
leadership short of the national level. Indeed, I am 
tempted to say that over the last twenty-five years we 
have directed our efforts too exclusively to the national 
level. For, apart from the Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance, and the railroad and veterans 
programs, the actual content of our social welfare 
measures is determined at the local, and particularly 
the state, level. In the federally aided programs we 
have tended to rely on the pressure of Federal stand- 
ards and have often neglected to convince people in 
the communities of the desirability of the policies we 
favor. Our consternation when the Federal confidenti- 
ality standard was relaxed was a measure of our own 
recognition that an imposed policy might not have 
secured a wide basis of support, though in this case 
the worst that we expected did not occur. We may 
soon be paying a stiffer price for our neglect of action 
at the state level. We have become accustomed to 
counting on unemployment insurance as an instru- 
ment for meeting the needs of the unemployed, and 
incidentally removing a vast burden of financial sup- 
port from our public and private welfare agencies. 
Now we suddenly discover, with rising unemploy- 
ment, that there are grave shortcomings in our unem- 
ployment insurance systems. But what efforts have 
we made to ensure that they are capable of carrying 
out the social function assigned to them? Have we 
been lobbying in the state legislatures for more ade- 
quate benefits or for longer durations? Have we 
fought the experience-rating provisions that have 
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served to cut taxes rather than to improve the pro- 
gram? 

I have left to the last the most absurd of all the 
excuses for the lack of “spark” in social welfare and 
the absence of vital leadership. This is the assertion 
that as compared with forty years ago there are no 
more causes to get excited about. No causes, when we 
have only to read the daily papers or to look around 
us in our communities to see a hunderd causes crying 
out for our support! Have we become so complacent 
about the enormous increase in national productivity 
(which admittedly has done more for the well-being 
of people than almost all our social welfare programs) 
that we are blind to the existence of groups who have 
not shared in this rising standard of living? Is the 
existence of almost 4 million families, and 4.5 million 
individuals, with cash incomes of less than $1,000 a 
year not a social problem crying out for constructive 
social action? Are the hundreds of thousands of 
migrants, with their low incomes, frequently intoler- 
able living and working conditions, and lack of stable 
community relationships for themselves and _ their 
families, no concern of ours? Are the millions of our 
fellow citizens who because of race are denied equal 
access to job opportunities, educational facilities, and 
suitable housing not a crying reproach to our national 
conscience? Are we not shocked by the changing 
demographic composition of our cities, which, as the 
more prosperous move out, become centers of low- 
income and minority groups? Is there no stimulus to 
mobilize all the social wisdom and leadership we can 
muster to protect the lives of those who dwell there 
from being stunted and damaged? 


Are we not outraged by the housing conditions of 
millions of Americans despite our vaunted high aver- 
age standard of living? We, of all people, see at first- 
hand the conditions under which people live (and if 
we don’t, it’s time we left our desks and our appoint- 
ments and found out). We should be among the first 
calling attention to the consequences of poor housing, 
of the miserable and inadequate attacks on the prob- 
lem, and the results of poor housing policy, such as 
the deplorable ghettoizing of many of our housing 
projects. 

Is the whole question of medical care not a burning 
issue today? Are we indifferent to the plight of mil- 
lions of people who either must forego needed care 
because of financial considerations or who live in per- 
petual fear of ruining their families in the event that 
costly illness should strike? 


If we place our accent on prevention, can we be 
anything but shamed by our miserable record in the 
field of rehabilitation or by our stupidity in spending 


money to inspect the teeth of our school children and 
then failing to ensure that the necessary treatment is 
in fact given? An accent on prevention would surely 
also urge us to do more in our states and localities to 
ensure that public assistance clients are given the con- 
structive and preventive services envisaged in the 
1956 Social Security Amendments. 

Even in the area of economic security, where we 
have achieved our greatest successes, there are still 
plenty of causes. We have still failed to provide ade- 
quate insurance protection against loss of income due 
to disability or against unemployment that persists 
more than a few weeks, and the payments are meager 
for a nation that boasts of its high standard of living. 
Is there no challenge to the social conscience, no nega- 
tion of our talk about prevention, in the fact that we 
expect an ADC family to enjoy a normal life on an 
average payment, for the nation as a whole, of $6.75 
a week per recipient? 

Are the social problems of the broken home, or of 
our multiproblem families, or of juvenile delinquency, 
or of unplaced children in need of foster care not 
disturbing enough to stir our consciences and stimu- 
late us to action? No, it is not causes that are wanting: 
it is our response to the challenge that is lacking. 

What made the great leaders of the past so influ- 
ential was their commitment to a cause. They cared 
desperately about people, they had a vision of the good 
life, they were morally indignant about one or more 
social evils. Thus armed, they had the courage never 
to accept defeat and to bear with frustration, disap- 
pointment, and the realization that the job is never 
done. They had a sense of priorities that enabled 
them to put first things first. They realized that one 
cannot pioneer in every cause; one must select some 
problem as one’s own even though one can give 
anonymous support to many. They recognized that a 
leader must know where he is headed and be knowl- 
edgeable about the pros and cons of possible ways of 
getting there. They accepted the hard work involved 
in such mastery of a problem area. They took their 
allies where they found them, businessmen, ward 
leaders, trade unionists, the clergy, the local social 
clubs, the lawyers, and above all the politicians: they 
did not fear to operate outside their own expert or 
professionally like-minded groups. Always it was the 
advancement of the cause to which they were com- 
mitted that motivated them. 

Acceptance of social welfare as a commitment, and 
not just as an interesting way of earning one’s living, 
gaining social prestige, or filling the hours left over 
from other more demanding pursuits, is thus nothing 
to be undertaken lightly. But if we are willing to 
embark upon this venture we can secure much help 
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from the National Conference. Our constitution does 
indeed forbid us, as an organized body, to pass resolu- 
tions (other than resolutions of thanks and apprecia- 
tion) and to take positions or engage in social action. 
But there are still many ways in which, as individuals, 
we can use the Conference to help ourselves to 
further the cause of social welfare, if our objective is 
clear and we design our programs appropriately. 


First, through the Conference we can inform our- 
selves of the changing economic, demographic, social, 
and political developments which determine the char- 
acter of current or emerging social problems, the goals 
at which we should aim, and the feasibility and ap- 
propriateness of remedial and preventive measures. 


Second, we can use the Conference to keep abreast 
of major developments in the field of social welfare, 
the extent to which we have made progress or retro- 
gressed. We can reexamine our assumptions about 
causes; we can evaluate the relative effectiveness of 
currently applied programs and services. Where we 
discover failure, or but limited success, we can, in 
Conference, fearlessly seek to discover why, so that 


we may know in which direction to apply our efforts 
to bring about change. 

Third, we can use the Forum to replenish our sense 
of dedication and commitment. With deeper knowl- 
edge of our past and our present we can understand 
more fully the magnitude of the task to which we 
have set our hand and thereby gain a steadying sense 
of proportion. We begin to understand why miracles 
cannot be expected overnight and why, when the 
issues are so complex, it is foolish to be discouraged 
by occasional failures or minuscule successes. We 
come to realize, too, that if we all throw in our hands 
nothing at all will happen, and we can take heart from 
the evidence of many of our sessions that courageous 
and dedicated individuals and groups can effect 
change. What they can do we too can do, if we are 
sufficiently motivated. So may we return home, after 
the Forum week, proud because we are part of a 
glorious tradition, humble because there is still so 
much to which we do not know the answer, but 
above all, confident and courageous, because of the 
knowledge that we are not alone: we are all united in 
a common cause. Social welfare is our commitment. 





Reprints available from National Conference on Social Welfare, 22 W. Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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Our Investment in People 


ROBERT H. HAMLIN, M.D. 


A description of the achievements of the nation’s public assistance programs 
is followed by an evaluation of them and concrete proposals for future 
changes. Dr. Hamlin, Assistant to the Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, delivered this address at APW A’s Mountain States 
Regional Conference in Great Falls, Montana on May 26, 1958. 


resources to produce material goods that exceed 
the most extravagant dreams of our great 
grandparents. We are making everyday “necessities” 
out of the priceless treasures of 50 years ago. We are 
approaching the conquest of the physical universe. 

America is also using its creative genius to break 
the chains of poverty, ignorance, disease, and despair 
that rob the world of human achievement and hap- 
piness. Today, we have the belief, the material re- 
sources, and the dedicated spirit of people like 
yourselves, to give man the opportunity to find satis- 
faction and happiness for himself, within himself. 

But today—perhaps because science has moved us 
so rapidly out of the horse-and-buggy era into the 
space age—we tend to count our successes in tangible 
and rapid returns—we tend to emphasize physical, 
material comforts and satisfactions. Thus, we must 
ask ourselves: Are we properly and efficiently utiliz- 
ing our money, our intellectual resources, and our 
time? Should we be investing more in the advance- 
ment of man himself? Have we the ability to plan 
wisely for the broad development and the common 
good of coming generations? 

“The Twentieth Century,” Arthur Toynbee has 
said, “will be remembered as the first age in history 
in which people have thought it practical to make 
the benefits of civilization available for the whole 
human race.” 


H': in America, we possess the wealth and the 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE-FEDERAL PARTNERSHIP 


In the past few decades America has moved far 
and fast in recognizing that the needs of the few 
easily become the needs of the many. This growing 
awareness was reflected in the passage in 1935 of the 
Social Security Act, which created a partnership of 
our states and the national government to assist our 
people through some of the inevitable catastrophes 


of life. 


In undertaking this partnership, we have empha- 
sized that individual liberty and freedom of enter- 
prise are essential ingredients of human welfare. Our 
democratic society believes that government is the 
servant of the people, not the master. In the words 
of Lincoln, the function of government is to “elevate 
the condition of men—to lift artificial weights from 
all shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable pursuit 
for all; to afford all an unfettered start, and a fair 
chance, in the race of life.” 


We have gone far toward that goal since Lincoln’s 
day. Under the old-age, survivors’, and disability in- 
surance program, nine out of 10 workers are assured 
of income that will help them be financially inde- 
pendent when they reach retirement. In February 
1958 more than 60 percent of the nation’s aged—9.3 
million retired workers—received maintenance bene- 
fits amounting to more than $530 million. 

Moreover, the children in our nation have new 
security. When an insured worker dies, his children 
under age 18 usually receive survivors’ insurance 
benefits that enable them to remain with their sur- 
viving parent or other relative. In February, over 
1,500,000 such children were receiving monthly bene- 
fits. 

Under the disability provision of the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program, 169,000 dis- 
abled people at the crucial ages of 50 and over and 
25,000 people with disabilities arising in childhood, 
are receiving benefits. 

In establishing and operating the old-age, survivors’, 
and disability insurance program, the federal govern- 
ment is making a major contribution to our people’s 
welfare. The program lays a firm foundation on 
which individuals and private organizations can base 
their own additional provisions for economic security. 

Through the public assistance program the states 
and federal government have acted jointly to pro- 
vide assistance for the needy people who cannot qual- 
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ify for old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
or whose benefits are too small to cover their needs. 
The old-age assistance program provides about 2,500,- 
000 old people with money for their basic require- 
ments. With increasing frequency, social services are 
being made available to help such people utilize their 
capacities to care for themselves, to support themselves, 
and thus to share in the personal independence that 
we all cherish. 


We have much better approaches today to the prob- 
lems of dependent children than we used to. When 
a wage-earner dies without leaving sufficient sur- 
vivors’ insurance to enable his family to support a 
home, the family may obtain supplemental public as- 
sistance through the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram. This program is also a source of income—the 
only such public source—for children who lack sup- 
port because of a parent’s divorce, desertion, or dis- 
ability. The kind of adults, the kind of citizens, that 
children involved in these unfortunate situations will 
grow up to be will depend in no small part on what 
happens to them during their early years. The aid 
to dependent children program, to help with their 
support, their education, and their general develop- 
ment, is an important investment in the next gener- 
ation. 


Many of our disabled people, estimated to number 
about two million in all, cannot qualify for the dis- 
ability insurance program, but they are provided 
with security through the program of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. In February, almost 
300,000 disabled people were receiving money and 
other services that enabled them to maintain them- 
selves and, in some cases, to move toward independ- 
ence and greater self-support. The program of aid 
to the blind is providing public assistance to about 
108,000 needy blind people. And last year some 72,- 
000 disabled people were helped to become self- 
supporting under the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

It is evident that the factor of health in relation 
to man’s economic and personal independence is 
receiving increasing recognition in our public welfare 
programs. Since the passage of the Social Security 
act, the states have been able to include the costs of 
medical care in their public assistance payments. 
However, relatively little was provided in this way 
until the additional federal funds authorized by the 
1956 amendments encouraged state governments to 
expand their medical care services to needy people. 

Significant as our accomplishments have been, how- 
ever, we are increasingly aware that man has needs 
that cannot be met by either money or medical care 
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alone. Consequently, we have moved forward in pro- 
viding other social services. The goals of the self-help 
and self-care services in public assistance, as empha- 
sized in the 1956 federal legislation, are those that 
bring man his highest satisfactions—the ability to care 
for himself, to support himself, and to have a strong 
family life. We have made important progress in 
these services in the past few years, but we must do 
much more in helping our needy people develop their 
potentials for self-care and self-support. 


An Evaruation Or Our Procrams 


It is said that man’s progress is related to the em- 
phasis he gives to the development of man’s own 
capacities and abilities. We must therefore contin- 
ually re-evaluate the results of our current investments 
in providing security and opportunities for our people. 

The current economic episode has exposed some 
serious weaknesses in our programs for helping to 
maintain income security. 

The President has proposed two kinds of action 
to help meet this problem. Every year, in his Eco- 
nomic Report to the Nation, he has urged states to 
strengthen their unemployment compensation pro- 
grams in relation to the numbers of workers covered 
and the duration and amount of benefits. He also 
recommended to Congress a program for advancing 
federal funds to the states so that they may extend 
the duration of benefits by 50 percent of the present 
eligibility period. This would immediately provide 
some income for persons who have exhausted their 
unemployment benefits and who remain unemployed. 
At the same time, it would preserve the important 
insurance principle of the unemployment insurance 
program. In addition, the President has initiated va- 
rious activities designed to stimulate private enter- 
prise and expand productive employment. 

The current situation has emphasized the need for 
better and more flexible general assistance programs 
in the states. On a national basis, the adequacy of 
general assistance programs is limited and highly 
uneven. Some states do not provide general assistance 
on a statewide basis. Others have programs that are 
limited in both scope and payments. In February, 
only 25 states were making such assistance available 
to workers who had exhausted their unemployment 
benefits or who were not eligible for such benefits. 
In 16 states, employable workers could not obtain 
aid. In five other states, the provision of assistance 
to employables was left to the localities. 

In recent years, a steadily increasing portion of the 
total public assistance costs has been shifted from the 
states to the federal government. In the calendar 
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year 1946, the states and localities provided 60 percent 
of the costs of public assistance, including general as- 
sistance. In 1957, their share had decreased to 49.5 
percent. Between 1946 and 1958, in proportion to their 
total direct expenditures, the states’ and_ localities’ 
investment in public education has risen from 30.4 
percent to 36.0 percent; their highway expenditures 
increased from 15.2 percent to 19.0 percent. But their 
welfare appropriations have dropped from 10.8 per- 
cent to 8.6 percent of their total direct expenditures. 
This shifting of public assistance costs to the federal 
government has been most pronounced in the high 
per capita income states which have a comparatively 
greater ability to support their own programs. Several 
middle and low per capita income states have actually 
increased their proportionate effort. 


Between 1946 and 1957, while the states and locali- 
ties raised their welfare expenditures for both spe- 
cial and general public assistance by $904 million, 
the federal government’s expenditures for the special 
categories alone rose by more than $1 billion, as a 
result of five Congressional amendments to the Social 
Security act. In the light of this large increase and 
shift in federal participation, it is unfortunate that 
more states have not broadened and improved their 
public assistance programs, particularly in general 
assistance. 


Other problems remain in our public assistance 
programs. Modern industry depends on the mobility 
of our workers. Families may wish to move into a 
state to be near their relatives, or to improve their 
opportunities for education or employment. Migrants 
and refugees travel to every state. Yet in most states, 
if a newcomer meets with illness, unemployment, or 
some other catastrophe, he is ineligible for public as- 
sistance. Some states believe that strict residence re- 
quirements are necessary to conserve welfare funds. 
However, states with liberal or no residence require- 
ments report that less than two percent of their as- 
sistance payments go to needy newcomers who would 
not have been eligible under residence and citizen- 
ship requirements. 

The state-federal partnership, in the past, has en- 
abled the nation to achieve objectives that would 
otherwise have been unattainable. But are we doing 
all we should? We are presently spending $3 billion 
a year in public assistance to help some 6 million 
people, but we fail to undertake to a sufficient degree 
those activities that would help us to understand the 
problems which create this tremendous need. 

Basic research is a primary necessity, if we are to 
make our investment in people more productive. We 
must recognize that our public assistance appropria- 


tions, important as they are, enable us to treat only 
the symptoms of people’s problems, not the under- 
lying causes. We express a great concern about juve- 
nile delinquency. We spend vast sums for courts and 
jails and other facilities for handling troubled people. 
But unless we do more to understand and to deal 
with the basic causes of human distress, our prob- 
lems will become even more serious and more wide- 


spread. 


Many states are only beginning to develop their 
programs for medical care services in public assist- 
ance. These services require careful planning, but 
our ultimate objective should be a broad-gauged pro- 
gram not limited to drugs or hospital care. When 
medical care is restricted to one aspect, we are pro- 
tecting man on one side, while we leave him open to 
attack from other sides. 


In our burgeoning medical care activities in public 
assistance, the welfare agencies should use, to a much 
greater extent, the health agency as their agent for ar- 
ranging medical services with the community medi- 
cal resources—hospitals, physicians, pharmacists, and 
others. By such a partnership, better methods can be 
developed for meeting the medical requirements of 
needy people. Our concern, so far, has been principally 
with the quantity of medical care we can provide in 
the public assistance programs. We must give increas- 
ing attention to the quality of the medical care. It is 
in the improvement of quality that the health agency 
—with its unique know-how, personnel, and capabil- 
ities—has so much to contribute. 


The increasing pressures from the expanding wel- 
fare caseloads and the addition of a wider spectrum 
of services intensify the need for more trained work- 
ers. All of us in public welfare recognize the necessity 
for additional training and staff development. 


The effectiveness of social services is directly re- 
lated to the skill and training of staff and to the size 
of caseloads, as has been demonstrated in Montana, 
Utah, and other states. Of the 80,000 people employed 
in social work positions throughout the country, 
about one-half (37,000) are working in public assist- 
ance. Only one out of five of these has some profes- 
sional social work training at the graduate level. 
Moreover, the shortage of workers results in case- 
loads so large that adequate services can seldom be 
provided to each recipient on the basis of his need. 
The Mountain States region has already advanced 
in training workers for the heavy responsibilities that 
must be carried in the rural public welfare agencies. 
This is particularly important in states which do not 
have a large number of private agencies. More states 
should move forward—as some of them are doing— 
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in using the present federal administrative funds 
for the much-needed expansion of their training ac- 
tivities. 


SuccEstep CHANGES IN FEDERAL-STATE FINANCING 


I am convinced that we could make more equitable 
and more efficient use of presently available federal 
funds in our public assistance programs. Three 
changes in state-federal financing should, I believe, 
be considered. These are the “variable grant,” “av- 
eraging,” and the consolidation of several of the 


present federal formulas. 


“Variable grants” would enable the low-income 
states to make payments more realistically related to 
need. Under this method of federal financing, federal 
grants to each state would vary in inverse proportion 
to the per capita income in that state. Thus the states 
with least resources would receive the largest shares 
of federal funds. Together with the “averaging” 
method that I shall describe, the variable-grant sys- 
tem would offer, to low income states in particular, 
the opportunity to provide more adequate assistance. 


If federal sharing were based on the average of all 
payments made to public assistance recipients (rather 
than as at present, on fixed maximums for each pub- 
lic assistance recipient), the states could more easily 
provide for the variable needs of individual recipients. 
Furthermore, as the provision of medical care ex- 
pands—as we know it will—the “averaging” method 
would be increasingly important in helping needy 
people receive adequate medical care as part of the 
public assistance programs. 


One difficulty with the current system based on 
individual maximums for federal matching is that it 
seems to imply that the amount specified is con- 
sidered adequate in the individual case. Many state 
legislatures have limited individual payments to the 
amount the federal government will match. This, of 
course, is altogether unrealistic in dealing with in- 
dividual needs. Human needs are not limited in this 
way. If federal participation were related to the av- 
erage expenditure, it would be more readily recog- 
nized for what it should be: a means of limiting the 
total federal share, rather than a suggestion of what 
may be needed in the individual case. 


The state-federal assistance programs need flexibility 
too in distributing funds for assistance, medical care, 
social services, and other administrative activities. 
Therefore, we should consider the application of fed- 
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eral maximums to each state’s combined expendi- 
tures for all these four items, or for several of them, 
rather than to each item separately, as at present. 
Each state would be better able to allocate funds ac- 
cording to conditions and problems within its own 
jurisdiction. Furthermore, many of the problems con- 
cerning vendor payments for medical care would be 
removed, since the states would neither gain nor lose 
federal funds by choosing between the two existing 
federally aided categories from which medical care 
payments may now be made. 


These three proposals can contribute, I believe, to 
the flexibility and equity of our public welfare pro- 
grams. Consideration should therefore be given to 
changing federal participation so that it will be based 
on: 1) variable grants; 2) averaging; and 3) com- 
bined public assistance costs. 


CoNCLUSION 


If our society is to move wisely to bring into reality 
more of the promise of the future, we must develop 
an increasing, and broader, respect for the existing 
and singular process by which the human mind 
reaches from the known to the unknown. We must 
invest more of our great resources—individual and 
group, private and governmental—in developing this 
process, until the unknown becomes the known— 
until we have a better understanding of the impair- 
ments to man’s progress and how to deal with them. 


We shall need basic research concerning the causes 
of dependency and individual and family breakdown. 
We shall need more knowledge of how to help people 
help themselves and better means for applying this 
knowledge. We shall need more trained workers— 
people as fully dedicated as yourselves to human en- 
couragement. And—as a guide in our state-federal 
partnership—we shall need a clear understanding of 
how man may assist himself in his own economic, 
intellectual, and spiritual development. 


I believe our faith finds true expression in Daniel 
Webster’s words: 


“If we work upon marble, it will perish. If we 
work upon brass, time will efface it. If we rear tem- 
ples, they will crumble to dust. But if we work 
upon men’s immortal minds, if we imbue them with 
high principles, with the just fear of God and love 
of their fellow men, we engrave on those tablets 
something which no time can efface, and which 
will brighten to all eternity.” 
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What Kind Of Training Do Public 
Welfare Workers Need? 


GEORGE H. LAWRENCE 


The author of this article is County Welfare Superintendent in Buncombe 
County, Asheville, North Carolina. The ideas expressed in the article may 
stimulate varied reactions among readers of PUBLIC WELFARE. It is 
printed in line with APWA’s policy of providing for exchange of thinking 
throughout the field. Comments of readers will be welcomed. 


thinking of the writer who has had 25 years of 

experience as a county administrator in the North 
Carolina public welfare program—l4 years in one 
county and 11 in another. What follows may appear 
to some as rank heresy. The viewpoints presented are 
not assumed to be those of all local administrators 
although it is believed there are a considerable num- 
ber of harassed executives who hold somewhat similar 
opinions. 


T HE POINTS mentioned in this paper represent the 


Although customarily the real “punch” of a paper 
is left to the conclusion, in the interests of clarification 
and relevancy it seems appropriate at the beginning 
to state the writer’s hypotheses as follows: 

1. That the present curricula at the accredited 
schools of social work have very little relationship to 
the objective of training personnel to be really effec- 
tive public welfare caseworkers. 


2. That many of the most effective caseworkers in 
public welfare have had absolutely no graduate train- 
ing in schools of social work. 

3. That social work as a profession is not generally 
recognized as such outside of its own membership 
because unlike other professions it does not require 
the acquisition of a specific body of knowledge (not 
merely skills) which is peculiar to itself. 

4. That the type of social work training satisfying 
the needs of the private agencies is in no sense the 
same as needed for personnel of public welfare. Instead 
of the uncritical assumption that a social worker 
trained under existing curricula is equally valuable in 
both private and public settings, there should be 
emphasis upon the basic differences between private 
social work and public welfare. 

First, let us examine the job of the public welfare 


caseworker. Secondly, let us attempt to spell out the 
qualifications we see as needed. Third, we shall pro- 
pose suggestions as to what should be included in 
training for public welfare caseworkers. 


Wuat Pusiic WELFARE INVOLVES 


Public welfare has been defined in many ways but 
perhaps most usually it is given a catch-all definition 
to the effect that it is any and all kinds of social work 
carried on by the government. The effort by govern- 
ment to equalize the unequal places in a democracy 
has also been used as a definition of a broad nature. 
Perhaps a more understandable definition would be 
that public welfare is the effort of government to 
alleviate, correct, and prevent the major social prob- 
lems of the day. It attempts to provide at least some 
of the answers to social problems. It is concerned 
with poverty in a considerable variety of its phases; 
the problems of the aged are of particular importance 
at present; the physically and mentally handicapped 
must receive a major consideration; the social aspects 
of crime and juvenile delinquency also constitute a 
point of emphasis; the care of the dependent and the 
neglected, especially children, is another responsibility 
of public welfare. The whole sphere of public institu- 
tions for the care of a multiplicity of categories of 
physically and mentally disabled, as well as depend- 
ents, comes within its scope. The total Social Security 
program is primarily public welfare. There is also 
much within the activities of the Veterans Administra- 
tion which is properly a form of public welfare. Pro- 
bation and parole systems and the social work aspects 
of courts constitute other forms of public welfare. 


Although there are certainly variations in the scope 
of legal responsibilities assigned to public welfare in 
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the various states, it is doubtful if any state encom- 
passes a wider variety of activities than does the North 
Carolina public welfare program. In any event it is 
a program of sufficient scope to use for analytical and 
illustrative purposes. 

The legislation defining the duties and responsibil- 
ities of the North Carolina State Board of Public 
Welfare requires in substance that everything possible 
shall be ascertained concerning the social problems of 
the state and that every appropriate action shall be 
taken towards their alleviation, correction, and pre- 
vention. The county units, being a part of the state 
program, come under this same broad mandate. 

More specifically, the county units in North Caro- 
lina have the following chief legal responsibilities: 


I Financial Assistance 


1. The administration of the four public assist- 
ances OAA, ADC, APTD, and AB. 

. Medical care and hospitalization of indigents. 

3. Boarding care for children referred by the 

courts. 

Supplements for adult public assistance recip- 

ients in licensed boarding homes. 

5. General assistance. 


nN 
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Il Services to Families and Individuals 


1. Adoptions. 

(A) Placement of children in adoptive homes. 
(B) Supervision of all adoptions handled by 
the Superior Court. 

. Case work services with unmarried mothers. 

. Clearance for inter-state placement of children. 

. Foster home placement of children. 

Child welfare services for children either in 

their own homes, foster homes or institutions, 

because of dependency, neglect, and delin- 
quency, including case work services with the 

Juvenile Court. 

6. Referral services for children who are blind, 
deaf, crippled, or mentally defective, including 
making arrangements for admission to institu- 
tions when indicated. 

7. Case work services for children on parole from 
correctional institutions. 


Vib Wh 


8. Social investigations for licensing boarding 
homes. 

9. Supervision of boarding homes. 

10. Issuance of employment certificates for children. 

11. Certification for crippled children’s program, 
the state cancer program, and the school health 
program. 
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12. (A) Referrals to local clinics which may include 

orthopedic, cerebral palsy, eye, dental, prenatal, 
baby, planned parenthood, venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, mental hygiene, cancer, heart, and 
other medical clinics. 
(13) Referrals to local, state, and federal agen- 
cies such as United Fund agencies, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, courts, Veterans Administra- 
tion, etc. 

13. Services to the blind. 

14. Arranging for boarding home care of the aged. 

15. Preparing social histories for the Alcoholic Re- 
habilitation Center. 

16. Preparing social histories for prisoners in other 
states who have local legal settlement. 

17. Supervision of adults on parole. 

18. Investigations for state mental hospitals. 

19. Applications taken and eligibility determined 
for admission to county homes, TB sanatoria, 
and other institutions. 

20. Investigations for, and referrals to, the Eugenics 
Board of North Carolina for eugenical sterili- 
zation. 

21. Studies and reports as requested from agencies 
outside the county, including investigations of 
legal settlement. 

22. Investigations for Selective Service, Veterans 
Administration, Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program, and courts as requested. 

23. General case work services. 

24. Studies and special assignments as required by 
state and federal levels. 

25. The enforcement of the compulsory school at- 
tendance law whenever the local school author- 
ities have not made other specific provisions. 


The most extensive activity of the county depart- 
ments is definitely that of public assistance. The com- 
petent worker must acquire a well-rounded fund of 
knowledge, either by formal training or by pick-up 
methods during a long experience, which latter 
method is too often of an inefficient, hit-and-miss 
nature. If the job were only to administer an in- 
creasingly clearly defined program of determining 
eligibility to receive a grant, viewed as routine rather 
than service, almost anyone who could follow instruc- 
tions and do a little “figuring” would presumably be 
satisfactory. But in addition to routine, just about all 
the social problems known to mankind are encoun- 
tered within the public assistance case load. Problems 
of physical and mental health as well as economics 
are almost always present. A complexity of knowl- 
edge is required by the effective worker. 
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Wuat Kinp or Peopre Are Requirep? 


Just what sort of people do we really need in order 
to do the best possible job under such multifarious 
circumstances? Aside from the important area of 
knowledge, there are needed basic personal qualifica- 
tions which seem to have no discernible relationship 
to any kind of formal training. 

First and foremost is the genuine and persistent 
desire to be helpful to people in trouble. Without such 
an underlying motivation all the training and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is valueless. A successful worker in 
the public welfare setting must be well endowed with 
brains—the kind of flexible intelligence which pro- 
vides the capacity to learn quickly and accurately the 
many factors involved in the program. (Incidentally, 
college graduation, graduate training, and passing 
merit system examinations are no positive guarantees 
that the individual worker possesses the kind and 
amount of brains really needed.) A well balanced 
personality is essential—we need workers conscientious 
enough to carry their full share of the agency’s work 
but not so emotional and high strung that they are 
unable to get a good night’s sleep because of worrying 
over their cases. The workers must have the kind of 
personality which enables them to get along well 
with people—clients, other staff members, local offi- 
cials, collaterals, and the public in general. The mat- 
ter of personal organization and work habits is of 
exceeding importance. The ability to plan out the 
work to be done, the decision as to which of many 
things is of most importance to do first, and the factor 
of bringing a particular activity to a stage of com- 
pletion are essential characteristics of the effective 
worker. 


Wuat Basic KNow ence Is Neepep? 


With these underlying fundamental qualifications 
what additional factors are to be included as neces- 
sary? Surely there is a wide array of knowledge, 
either absolutely essential or at least helpful, which 
must be possessed by the most effective public welfare 
caseworkers. At present there is no coordinated pro- 
gram for such training at any college or university 
—least of all at the schools of social work where the 
overwhelming emphasis is still on skills and tech- 
niques rather than the acquisition of knowledge. And 
how do our workers secure this knowledge? The 
school of hard knocks—experience—is almost the only 
available means. If a person has had graduate work 
in the social sciences, he is likely to be brushed aside 
by those with degrees in social work as non-profes- 
sional. From the standpoint of public welfare there 
is reason to believe the reverse might be more realistic. 


Towards the adequate equipment of knowledge 
really required of a public assistance caseworker the 
suggestion is made that a curriculum be devised along 
the lines herewith suggested. 


Although no attempt is being made to list any par- 
ticular sequence of instruction, or to indicate under- 
graduate and graduate levels, the following are listed 
as being applicable courses which should equip the 
public welfare worker with the necessary basic knowl- 
edge. In connection with each main heading it is 
assumed that the more elementary courses of instruc- 
tion usually offered on the undergraduate level will 
have been taken as prerequisites: 


Sociology 
One or more advanced courses in social problems 
Poverty 
Crime 
Race Relations 
Population 
Social Problems of the Aged 
The Family 
Rural Social Economics 
Statistics and Methods of Research 


Psychology 
Personality 
Abnormal Psychology (to include some knowledge 
of mental defect and diseases) 
Mental Hygiene 
Child Development 


Economics 
Labor Relations and Problems 
Consumer Economics 
Taxation, with emphasis upon local factors 


Political Science 
Local Government 
Public Administration 
Personnel 


Courses to be offered by a specialized faculty in a 

School of Public Welfare 

History of Social Work and Public Welfare 

Public Welfare Administration 

Social Legislation 

Public Care of Children 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Parole and Probation 

Principles of Community Organization (to include 
historical developments) 


Courses in other departments or schools of a Uni- 
versity 
Medical Information 
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Nutrition 
Genetics 


Wuy Sucu Know ence 1s Userut 


More specifically, let us examine some reasons why 
it appears that the knowledge acquired from such 
study would be applicable and essential. 

One or more advanced courses in social problems 
should cover in much detail what is known of the 
extent, cause, effects, and efforts at prevention of each 
of many specific social problems. Too frequently a 
single course in social problems is actually of an 
introductory nature and acquaints the student with 
only a scattered and superficial knowledge. The pub- 
lic welfare worker should be an expert in this field 
and not merely an amateur. One cannot effectively 
deal with the individual case without knowledge of 
the broad social problems that are involved. 

Of sufficient scope and importance to appear to 
justify separate courses of instruction are the problems 
of poverty, crime, race relations, and particularly at 
present, problems of the aged. Such problems are all 
very real to the worker in public welfare and without 
competent and up to date knowledge he can do little 
in the way of effective work in dealing with them. 

The make-up of the population, its movements, and 
its trends constitute another segment of knowledge 
of much importance. 

The history and changing structures of the family 
as a unit and its present strengths and weaknesses are 
subjects which have a direct bearing upon public wel- 
fare practice. 

Since public welfare extends throughout all rural 
areas a knowledge of rural social economics is of 
particular value. 

As a means of understanding and interpretation of 
so much that concerns public welfare, a course in 
statistics and research should certainly be required. 
Somewhat incidentally perhaps, but of considerable 
importance, is the training in accuracy which such a 
course emphasizes. 

An understanding of the psychology of personality 
may actually be more important to the public welfare 
worker than many courses which attempt to teach 
techniques of casework. 

Among the case load of any public welfare depart- 
ment will be found a disproportionately large amount 
of mental defect and evidences of mental disease. 
Surely much knowledge in this area is necessary. 

An understanding of mental hygiene from the ap- 
proach of normalcy not only enables the worker to 
evaluate his clients but helps him in his own stability. 

With the acquisition of much new scientific knowl- 
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edge within recent years in the field of child develop- 
ment and behavior, such a course of training should 
be of much value. 

Within the study of economics there are three par- 
ticular courses of benefit to public welfare workers. 
The matter of employment is so often involved with 
specific cases that problems of labor and labor rela- 
tionships are of direct importance. A course in con- 
sumer economics provides essential knowledge of 
home budgeting. And since the whole public welfare 
program is financed by taxation and other public 
revenues, even the lowliest worker needs to know 
where the money comes from, why, and why not. 

Courses in political science enable the worker to 
possess a workable knowledge of much that relates 
to his every day job. The structure and complications 
of local government, the principles of public admin- 
istration, and the problems of personnel all constitute 
subjects for profitable study. 

The foregoing courses usually should be available 
in university departments of sociology, psychology, 
economics, and political science. Other essential 
courses usually available in already established depart- 
ments of a university are medical information which 
can be taught competently by a staff member of either 
a school of medicine or a school of public health, 
nutrition which is often taught as a course in bio- 
chemistry, and genetics which may be included in 
zoology. It should be readily obvious that these three 
courses all have a direct bearing upon the understand- 
ing and competence of a public welfare worker. 

The seven remaining courses of the complete list 
would have to be taught, in most instances, by a 
separate faculty of a School of Public Welfare, al- 
though perhaps a satisfactory course in social legisla- 
tion might be available in a school of law. These 
courses all seem to require specialized instruction 
not found in other departments or schools of a univer- 
sity, but they provide knowledge in areas of direct 
application to the public welfare worker. 

The foregoing listed courses embrace an area of 
knowledge which might well be considered as the 
essential body of knowledge peculiar to the profession 
of social work in a public welfare setting. In some 
instances the courses recommended might be com- 
bined, especially those listed under sociology; certainly 
there would be variance as to credit hours for different 
subjects. It is estimated that at most universities such 
a curriculum would require about two years of resi- 
dence work; but probably about half could be secured 
in the undergraduate curriculum if students are per- 
mitted to have mixed social science majors. 


(Continued on page 189) 
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Role Of D. P. W. In A Hurricane 


VINCENT J. LAMENDOLA 


This personal story by the Director of the Calcasieu Parish Department of 
Public Welfare in Lake Charles, Louisiana clearly shows that frequently a 
public welfare department must be ready to deal immediately with disaster 
situations. It may often be the only service “on hand” and must step in 
pending mobilization of other disaster services. The article also demon- 
strates the important role of the DPW in later cooperative action. 


N Tuesday, June 25, 1957, a Navy reconnaissance 
plane spotted a tropical disturbance 380 miles 
out in the Gulf of Mexico traveling in a north- 

erly direction. 


It was news then only because it was the first storm 
of the season, and not at all for its potential strength, 
intensity, and the death dealing blow it was to loose 
upon the Cameron Community within the next 48 
hours. 


Audrey’s course was charted and warnings of im- 
pending danger were broadcast at more frequent in- 
tervals as it neared the coast. People along the 
coast and in low areas were advised to move to safer 
ground. By Wednesday afternoon the wind had 
greatly increased in intensity and rain began to fall 
in the Cameron-Calcasieu area. The Weather Bureau 
gave the blunt warning that if the storm did not 
change its course, it would hit full force the coastal 
town of Cameron and inland into Lake Charles. The 
schools in the parish (county) threw open their doors 
for those who felt their homes would not withstand 
the intense velocity of the wind. 


Destiny-bound, the storm never veered from its 
northerly direction and headed straight for the Ca- 
meron Coast. The furious wind formed an unholy 
death-dealing alliance with the disturbed waters of 
the Gulf. Bent on complete destruction, the storm 
picked up speed during the night and struck with 
full fury into the still sleeping communities of Ca- 
meron Parish in the early hours of Thursday, June 
27, leveling everything in its path. Whatever escaped 
the fury of the high wind was given the “coup de 
grace” by the walls of water that boiled in its wake, 
completely demolishing buildings where people were 
still sleeping or were in the midst of preparing to 
evacuate, since the storm had not been expected to 
hit until several hours later. The piercing cries of the 


injured and dying, mingled with the distress cries of 
many children, were soon quieted by the sea of water 
covering the area. 

In the town of Cameron about 1,000 people sought 
refuge in the sturdy concrete and steel court house 
which normally could not accommodate 500 people. 
The storm affected 20 parishes (counties) in Louisiana 
and four counties in Texas, but the hardest hit area 
was the Cameron-Calcasieu Area. 

Lake Charles (Calcasieu Parish) is located approxi- 
mately 60 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. Cameron 
is a sparsely settled parish of about 6,000 population 
between Lake Charles and the Gulf. Traditionally in 
times of disaster the people of Cameron seek refuge in 
Lake Charles. Those who heeded the warnings came 
out during Wednesday night, but those who stayed, 
and by an act of God survived, were evacuated to 
Lake Charles by boats, army trucks, and helicopters. 


WELFARE Office Is REFUGE 


What role could the Louisiana Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare assume in such a catastrophe, in which 
close to 600 lost their lives and the complete economy 
of a community was disrupted? How could it be of 
service to those who survived? 

Our job was two-fold, working with Civil Defense 
and the American Red Cross. Our role with Civil 
Defense started at 6:30 a.m. Thursday: 24 hours later 
with Red Cross. I had been alerted about 3:00 p.m. 
on Wednesday by the Civil Defense director and 
had kept in touch every hour. At 3:30 a.m. on that 
fateful Thursday morning I was informed that 
Audrey had picked up speed and would strike much 
earlier than anticipated. Since survival is the first 
law of nature, I considered the safety of my family 
first. The winds in Lake Charles had already reached 
gale force and it was difficult to travel. With ample 
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provisions, we took refuge in the local welfare office 
since it was one of the sturdier buildings in the vici- 
nity. By the time the storm began to come in full 
force, 75 to 80 people had sought shelter in the wel- 
fare -office. Some of these had to sleep there for two 
nights since they could not return to their homes 
due to high water and storm damage. Among the 
group were families from the Cameron area. 


As Civil Defense Director of Emergency Welfare 
Services, we manned emergency telephones at Civil 
Defense headquarters at City Hall, and the task of 
feeding 25,000 to 30,000 people who took shelter in 
the Calcasieu area was under way. Our work at 
Civil Defense headquarters continued for a week 
until state and federal Civil Defense officials moved 
in. During that week all sorts of requests came 
through the telephones assigned to Welfare Services. 
(Tires for burning: 700 big B-47 tires and 300 smaller 
tires; radio offer for religious services; rubber gloves; 
50 gallons of formaldehyde.) We also had to take 
charge of the tons of clothing coming by railroad and 
air transport from across the nation. 


Our work with American Red Cross started 24 
hours after the storm and was to continue for two 
full months to the day, until August 27 when the 
Red Cross closed its books on one of the most unique 
disasters this country has experienced. Unique for 
what the people of Cameron will tell you was its 
sneak approach, hours before it was expected. Unique 
in that the severest and hardest hit communities were 
far removed from their neighbors where facilities 
were available. This imposed miles of extra travel 
on the disaster workers over storm rutted roads and 
swampy terrain in swamp or marsh buggies or what- 
ever transportation was available. Throughout the 
disaster area many of the families spoke little English 
or only French. This meant the Red Cross workers 
had to secure interpreters. The entire community of 
Cameron was practically wiped out. Industry, retail 
stores, medical facilities were entirely disrupted and 
had to be replaced. These were the reasons Red Cross 
officials have labeled this disaster as unique. 


StraFF AssIGNED TO Rep Cross 


Twenty-four hours after the hurricane struck, the 
American Red Cross moved in and assessed the de- 
vastation and evacuees started coming into Lake 
Charles. Social workers were needed immediately at 
the MeNeese State College Arena in Lake Charles 
which was the main evacuation center. Red Cross 
disaster workers had not arrived and since the need 
for immediate action was urgent, Mrs. Imena Handy, 
Director of Family Service for American Red Cross, 


telephoned my office and requested social workers 
from my staff to interview the disaster victims. A 
half hour later eight volunteers from my field staff 
were assigned to her and three hours later they were 
at the arena interviewing the evacuees who had begun 
to arrive by boat and helicopter. 

Their first contact was a short interview to deter- 
mine how many members of the family survived and 
the names of relatives to be contacted to notify them 
of their safety. The evacuees were then taken on a 
shopping tour in a section of the arena where the 
department stores of Lake Charles had brought 
enough merchandise to clothe 1500 people. They 
picked their own size and style of wearing apparel 
without question of price. The first really therapeutic 
step took place in the Red Cross clothing center. We 
saw people coming in one door with mud covered 
clothes, barefoot, wet, dejected and weeping, and 
mothers holding young babies. After going on the 
“shopping tour,” they came out with the “new look” 
—some even smiling for the first time in days, and 
were dressed as if ready to go to church, with hope 
for the future in their eyes. 

The eight workers from the Department of Public 
Welfare continued their task until after midnight 
when they were relieved by seven other workers from 
our staff. This continued on an around-the-clock basis 
for the next three days when the McNeese Arena 
shelter was closed. The survivors were either placed 
with relatives or Red Cross rented and furnished 
homes for them to live in. 


CLerIcAL STaFF SENT TO HospirTats 


Since the majority of the evacuees suffered from 
shock, exposure, or injury from flying or floating 
debris, the two local hospitals in Lake Charles, Loui- 
siana, and the one in Sulphur, Louisiana, were taxed 
with the enormous job of trying to care for these 
people. It was necessary to assign four members from 
the clerical department of our DPW staff to the two 
local hospitals to assist in the job of registering those 
who were admitted for treatment and first aid, and 
to arrange for transportation through Civil Defense 
when they were discharged. 

During this time the local welfare office remained 
open, but operated with a skeleton staff and received 
only emergency cases. Some members of the staff 
were at the office on an around-the-clock basis be- 
cause the office served as a center to receive emergency 
supplies which were requested over local radio sta- 
tions. Food, clothing, and electric fans were a few 
of the items asked for. 

Although the Cameron-Calcasieu area was the 

(Continued on page 190) 











PUBLIC WELFARE MOVES AHEAD 


fare Association is more important than the op- 

portunities it provides the public welfare field for 
exchange of ideas, experience, problems. And perhaps 
of the many ways in which it provides such oppor- 
tunities, none is more important than its conferences 
—regional and national. 


p ERHAPsS no function of the American Public Wel- 


The work of the Association in 1957 was climaxed 
by its National Biennial Round Table Conference, 
held December 4 through 7 in Chicago. Certainly 
this was one of the most successful conferences in the 
history of APWA—some thought even better than 
the Silver Anniversary Round Table in 1955. Its three 
and a half days were crowded with stimulating gen- 
eral sessions and round tables attended by eager 
participants—eager to learn and eager to share with 
others new knowledge and new ideas acquired in 
their daily work in. their own special provinces of 
the total public welfare field. The subjects attacked 
so enthusiastically covered every phase of current con- 
cern in public welfare, plus a number of other areas 
closely related. 

One notable characteristic of this national meeting 
was that it didn’t consist solely of public welfare 
people talking to themselves, as welfare workers are 
sometimes accused of doing. Speakers and participants 
included a wide range of representation from other 
groups—other areas of government, elected officials, 
national and local voluntary social welfare agencies, 
citizen groups, health organizations and others. One 
indication of its vitality and currency was the interest 
of the press. Both the NEW YORK TIMES and the 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL sent a reporter to cover 
the entire conference; the AP, UP and INS wire serv- 
ices used daily reports on the conference which were 
picked up by papers all over the country; reporters 
from the Chicago daily papers were on hand every 
day, and the press room supplied special stories to a 
number of newspapers in various parts of the country. 

There was overflow attendance at the membership 
business meeting, scheduled according to the by-laws. 
Lively interest was shown by the hundreds who at- 


Report to the Board of Directors 
LOULA DUNN, Director 


tended in the reports from Councils, Committees, 
Treasurer and Director. As one member commented, 
“This meeting was most comprehensive and if one 
carried a membership card one could not help but 
be very proud of belonging to this dynamic organiza- 
tion.” ; 


And who were the “idea-exchangers” who attended 
the conference? There were 1,276 from 48 states, two 
Canadian provinces, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Hawaii and several foreign countries. They were from 
local, state and federal agencies. They were case- 
workers, supervisors, consultants, research people, 
finance officers and budget people, administrators, 
board members, statisticians, public information peo- 
ple, physicians, psychiatrists and psychologists, legis- 
lators, field staff, and specialists of many kinds. 

Speakers at the general sessions were the Honorable 
John A. Perkins, Under Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; Dr. Jose A. Mora, 
Secretary General of the Organization of American 
States and its secretariat, The Pan American Union; 
Dr. Eveline M. Burns, President, National Conference 
on Social Welfare and Professor of Social Work at the 
New York School of Social Work; Dr. George F. 
Davidson, President, International Conference of So- 
cial Work and Deputy Minister, Welfare Branch, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Canada; 
Fedele F. Fauri, Dean, University of Michigan School 
of Social Work; Ernest K. Lindley, Director of the 
Washington Bureau of NEWSWEEK Magazine; and 
Wilbur J. Cohen, Professor of Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan School of Social 
Work. 

It was the kind of conference where in corridors, 
over the dinner table, everywhere one went, there 
were little knots of people earnestly continuing dis- 
cussion of points raised in the sessions. 


More CoNFERENCES—AND SoLiIp GROWTH 


But not everyone can get to a national conference. 
More than 3,000 people had an opportunity to test 
out their own ideas with persons from other places 
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having similar jobs, hear about new concepts and the’ 


results of experimentation and study, at the Associa- 
tions six regional conferences. Each had its own 
pattern and theme worked out by a planning com- 
mittee in its own region. One region, for instance, 
planned its whole conference, with the exception of 
general sessions, on a workshop basis. In another 
there was heavy concentration on a few subjects, with 
three sessions on each of four topics. But although 
all were planned within their own regions, certain 
subjects appeared on almost every conference program, 
indicating that all over the country people were con- 
cerned and thinking about these. Prominent among 
them were the subjects of medical care, services and 
training. 

All the conferences were lively and participation 
was active. It was a “talky” year. Somewhere around 
250 or more papers were prepared and presented at 
these seven conferences. People who do the day-to-day 
jobs in public welfare programs were seeing the new 
horizons opened up by the 1956 Social Security 
amendments and they had much to talk about as 
they sought the best ways of making these glimpsed 
goals realities for the people of their communities. 

These seven conferences were just one factor in 
making 1957 one of the busiest years the Association 
has ever had. There were also two meetings each of 
the standing committees and of the Board of Di- 
rectors; meetings of APWA’s national councils at all 
of the regional conferences and at the Round Table; 
a stepping-up of consultation service by staff carried 
out both through correspondence and field trips; and 
even more extended representation of the Association 
on and to other national and international groups and 
organizations. Having the staff at full strength from 
August on helped to achieve all of this. 

The year was also distinguished, however, by a kind 
of maturity of the Association. Its growing-up process 
seemed to have taken root. Recognition of what 
APWA stands for is growing noticeably, not only 
among its own members but also among various 
national, federal and other agencies. The increasing 
requests from such groups for information from the 
Association and for its participation in cooperative 
projects on subjects of mutual concern underscored 
its role as the only professional organization for all 
public welfare employes. It has earned this unique 
place in the social welfare field by its constant work 
from the earliest days of the Association for high 
standards in public welfare—of legislation, of admin- 
istration, of service, of skills. 

Like all the other 27 years of the Association’s his- 
tory, 1957 had its own special characteristics—its own 
demands and requirements. The Association’s flexi- 


bility in adapting to meet these changing needs made 
the year a productive and stimulating one. 


An Exciting New Project 


The 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act 
were now matters of record, but 1957 demanded activ- 
ity in the Association to help public welfare attain 
these new goals. One of the significant events of the 
year was the receipt by APWA of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund to be used to aid state 
and local welfare departments in the implementation 
of these amendments. Planning was begun immedi- 
ately for additional special publications which would 
bring helpful material to the field; the size of the 
journal, PUBLIC WELFARE, was increased to ac- 
commodate more information relating to these sub- 
jects; and plans were worked out for a series of 
institutes, to get under way immediately after the 
beginning of the new year, to consider problems in- 
volved and ways of meeting them, and to work out 
directions which all welfare departments could use 
as guides as they moved ahead in these areas. 

The Association consulted with members for opinion 
and guidance, and many suggestions on the kinds of 
institutes and the types and numbers of participants 
were received. The decision was made to keep them 
mostly small so as to achieve full participation. In 
the list of subjects to be covered in the coming two 
years there are many in the various technical fields as 
well as some of broader implication. But according 
to the plan evolved, there will be broad representation 
in each because one of the special responsibilities of 
APWA is to expose the people who have responsi- 
bility for making decisions to the knowledge and 
thinking of the program specialists, for the latter can 
move ahead only as fast as administration is prepared 
and willing to go. 


DEMANDS ON THE ASSOCIATION 


Having made the 1956 amendments a part of the 
law of the land, Congress and the federal departments 
considered next steps; states began to busy themselves 
with preparing to take their parts in implementation 
of the new provisions. As these developments got 
under way, APWA was called on repeatedly for in- 
formation and as a channel of communication. Wash- 
ington activity was unexpectedly heavy in 1957. 

APWA’s National Council of State Public Wel- 
fare Administrators and its executive committee met 
with representatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, at the Department’s request, 
for such discussions. The Congressional Record shows 
numerous quotes by governors and state welfare 
directors from APWA’s Legislative Objectives. 














APWA members were pleased, too, with the prompt- 
ness with which their Association was able to keep 
them informed of developments when the Congress 
was considering the elimination of “open-end” ap- 
propriations for administration. This information was 
relayed to them through the Letter to Members, and 
also by special memoranda to the state welfare ad- 
ministrators, members of the Board and other key 
people. 

But it is not only in crucial times that such service 
is given. All year long APWA’s Washington office is 
in constant touch with the federal executive depart- 
ments and the many other national organizations 
which have representatives in Washington. When the 
Congress is in session the Washington office scans the 
Congressional Record daily for legislative develop- 
ments of interest to public welfare, follows legislative 
hearings and otherwise provides eyes and ears for 
public welfare in the nation’s capitol. On various 
occasions during 1957 when appropriate, representa- 
tives of APWA appeared at hearings or the Associa- 
tion answered requests of Congressmen or committees 
for pertinent information. 


New Researcu Becun 


A significant new undertaking of the year was the 
initiation of APWA’s Research Project in the Admin- 
istration of Medical Assistance Programs. Under a 
research grant from the Public Health Service, the 
two-year project was begun with Dr. S. J. Axelrod, 
Professor of Public Health, University of Michigan, 
as principal investigator, by contractual arrangement 
with the University. The project has three additional 
staff members and maintains liaison with APWA 
through the staff Medical Care Consultant. There is 
a close working relationship with the University’s 
School of Social Work, the project’s office being in the 
school, and a Project Advisory Committee of 10 
persons has been appointed. 

The initial work of the project is in three parts: 

1. A critical survey of the literature in the field 
with the preparation of a selected bibliography 
of specifically useful items. 

2. A study of selected state medical assistance 
programs from among those offering relatively 
comprehensive care, with particular emphasis 
on service statistics rather than cost data. Later, 
it may be possible to develop a type of model 
statistical reporting which will permit valid 
comparisons between state programs and the 
collection of more adequate utilization and 
cost data on a national basis. After the basic 
data have been secured, an attempt will be 
made to devise administrative control tech- 
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niques and methods for program evaluation. 

3. Finally, there will be a listing of the special 

studies which appear to be needed in the field 

in order to fill the gaps in research revealed 

by the survey of the literature and the study 

of current operations of selected medical as- 

sistance programs. Special studies may be 

developed to be undertaken by public welfare 

agencies or by research workers from other 
agencies. 

The primary purpose of the project is not to offer 
field consultation to agencies, although this service con- 
tinues to be available from regular Association staff. 
The project offers great promise for the improved 
administration of medical assistance programs. When 
the findings are available and published, public wel- 
fare agencies will be in a better position to discharge 
their medical care responsibilities. 


MEMBERSHIP ProBLEMS 


Such special grants as that from the Public Health 
Service and the others covered in this report help to 
broaden the Association’s services, but for basic opera- 
tions it is dependent to a major extent on member- 
ship dues. Sometimes in 1957 it seemed the organiza- 
tion was growing faster in stature (and the demands 
on it that resulted) than it was budget-wise. 

Membership growth slowed down somewhat dur- 
ing the year, despite devoted efforts by the national 
Membership Committee which produced a net gain 
of 147 agency members and 289 individual members. 
Toward the end of the year re-examination of mem- 
bership procedures and materials was begun to aid 
the Membership Committee in making its work with 
the Association more effective and fruitful. At the 
Association’s business meeting at the Round Table 
it was pointed out that agency membership includes 
only about one-third of the county welfare depart- 
ments in the country and the proportion of public 
welfare workers holding membership in APWA is 
still far below what it should be. It was stressed that 
if these figures are ever to be brought to more appro- 
priate levels, every member will have to do his part 
in strengthening APWA, the professional organiza- 
tion for public welfare. Only if this is done, will it be 
able to continue to fill its role as national spokesman 
for public welfare. 


Committees Provip—E Forums 


The wide diversity in the membership and the peo- 
ple who participate in APWA is one of the strengths 
of the Association. The depth and richness which 
this diversity contributes to the work of the organiza- 
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tion is well illustrated in its committees. All standing 
committees held two meetings in 1957, one in the 
spring and one just preceding the Round Table Con- 
ference. These sessions were generally distinguished 
in 1957 by outstanding participation, attendance and 
the quality of discussion. More and more these com- 
mittees are becoming forums for the particular area 
of public welfare with which each is concerned. Be- 
cause of the widely representative nature of their 
memberships, including many other national organi- 
zations, reports and discussions at the meetings present 
an unusually complete and up-to-date cross-section 
of important developments throughout the country. 


Committee On Aging. Work of the subcommittee 
on training for staff who work with the aged was 
advanced in 1957 by two working groups, one in 
New York and one in Chicago. As a result of their 
work a draft statement on this subject was prepared 
on which committee members, after discussing it with 
others, hoped to take action at their spring meeting. 
The subcommittee on publications assisted in the 
planning of two new pamphlets and members of the 
subcommittee on guardianship were individually 
working on assignments in collecting necessary in- 
formation. 

When another grant of $10,000 was received from 
the Doris Duke Foundation, the committee selected 
as the area for its use that of helping welfare depart- 
ments in rural or semi-urban counties to engage in 
community organization to develop services to the 
aging. By the end of the year discussions had been 
held with several states concerning demonstration 
projects. In every instance, however, lack of staff 
precluded the possibility of proceeding; in one state 
staff was not available at the state level and in two 
others it was not available at either state or local level. 
The exhibit of publications on aging traveled to ap- 
proximately 20 conferences in the U. S. and Canada 
during the year. 


Services To Children. Most active subcommittees 
were those on services to unmarried mothers and 
interstate placements of children. The former pre- 
pared a draft statement setting forth in general 
terms the responsibility of public welfare in services 
to the unmarried mother and her child, but also stated 
as a result of its deliberations that much more needs 
to be done, perhaps in some other document, to spell 
out in expanded form the services that are needed. It 
recognized that there is need for much more informa- 
tion on all aspects of this problem. 

It was agreed by the subcommittee on interstate 
placements of children that while agencies, public 
and voluntary, national, state and local are involved 


in this problem, primary responsibility rests with the 
state public agencies which administer the state laws 
regulating such placements. The need for legislative 
revisions was recognized and the Children’s Bureau 
urged to proceed with the development of suggested 
legislative guides for states in relation to interstate 
placement. A small subcommittee was appointed to 
work on a draft of a statement of basic philosophy, 
policy and procedure. Possibilities in interstate com- 
pacts were explored and while these would be helpful 
it was not thought such an instrument would meet all 
the problems. 


Medical Care Committee. In addition to development 
of the research project in medical care mentioned 
earlier in this report, this committee was concerned 
with several other areas of activity, including de- 
velopments in new or expanded medical assistance 
programs in the states resulting from the most re- 
cent federal amendments. Its Self-Evaluation Sched- 
ule for Medical Assistance Programs was published 
and distributed to member agencies of APWA. This 
is an administrative device which enables public wel- 
fare departments to study and evaluate the organiza- 
tion, administration and accomplishments of their 
medical assistance programs. It is also being used by 
departments which are just establishing medical care 
programs or expanding present programs. 

A new undertaking for the committee is prepara- 
tion of a statement on The Job of the Physician in a 
Public Welfare Agency. The committee is giving this 
high priority because of the widespread developments 
in medical assistance programs throughout the coun- 
try. 


Social Work Education and Personnel. Two new 
subcommittees began work in 1957: one to consider 
ways and means of presenting public welfare in high 
school textbooks in an objective and challenging 
way to stimulate high school students’ interest in the 
field; one which developed, in collaboration with 
staff members of the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
a statement describing educational needs for casework 
practice in public assistance for the Council on Social 
Work Education. A previously-formed subcommittee 
adjusted its purpose somewhat to consider ways in 
which states could be stimulated to utilize in-service 
training methods and develop long range plans for in- 
creasing professional competence of public welfare 
staffs. 

The two job statements on the local administrator 
and the supervisor of caseworkers were subjects of 
discussion at two sessions of the Round Table Con- 
ference. After revisions are made on the basis of 


these discussions they are expected to be submitted to 
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the Board of Directors in 1958. During the year the 
committee also did some work on a statement concern- 
ing what public agencies expect of persons who take 
beginning social work positions, and continued to 
cooperate with the Committee on Aging’s subcom- 
mittee on training for working with older people. 


Welfare Policy Committee. Of primary importance 
in the committee’s work was the preparation 
of the 1958 Federal Legislative Objectives. Newly 
introduced to this annual document was an introduc- 
tion which, although brief, sets forth the basic posi- 
tions of the Association. The committee also made 
some changes in the order of the objectives in the 
light of which ones appeared to be of greatest current 
significance for the year ahead and added some new 
ones. 


In addition to compiling a statement on the role of 
public welfare in relation to housing, which was 
approved by the Board of Directors and published, 
the committee continued discussion and subcommittee 
work in the fields of services in public assistance and 
international social welfare. A great deal of time was 
also spent in analyzing proposed legislation in the 
light of APWA policy. 


Membership Committee. Though results might fall 
short of expectations, this did not reflect lack of inter- 
est or determination on the part of membership chair- 
men and committees. Some difficulty was experienced 
because of various factors which made it necessary 
to appoint new membership chairmen in more states 
than usual during the year. But at every regional 
conference, committees manned the membership table 
and nationwide both the APWA office and chairmen 
put more emphasis on following up on renewal pay- 
ments. 

Some chairmen put special emphasis on attempt- 
ing to attain 100 percent membership among local 
agencies; in several states particular attention was 
given to interesting public welfare board members in 
joining APWA. Special effort was also made to en- 
courage more agency members to pay on the basis of 
the established formula (1/15 of one percent of the 
administrative budget of the agency) rather than at 
the minimum fee. 


A new type of membership was instituted when 
APWA, along with other national organizations, ac- 
cepted the request of the International Cooperation 
Administration to enter into a three-year contract 
through which people in foreign countries who have 
received training here may have membership in or- 
ganizations related to their special fields of interest 
and thus receive current literature. The individuals 
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pay one dollar a year and ICA agrees to pay nine 
dollars toward the $10 membership fee for each mem- 
bership year up to 150. 


All committees, except Membership, also partic- 
ipated in planning and organizing round table sessions 
for the National Biennial Conference on subjects 
within their field of interest. The Committee on 
Social Work Education and Personnel sought the 
cooperation of other committees in considering a pro- 
posed statement on Public Welfare and Mental 
Health. There was Considerable interest in each of the 
committees in this subject and numerous suggestions 
and comments were made. These will be considered 
in determining what the next steps shall be. 


Oruer Forums In APWA 


The structure of the Association provides other im- 
portant forums to the membership through its na- 
tional councils. Membership of committees, as was 
indicated, is drawn from a widely varied group with 
the focus on subject matter in a specific area of public 
welfare operation. On the other hand, the national 
councils are composed of persons in like positions, 
while content of discussion can be any matter of 
general concern to the group. 


There are presently National Councils of State 
Public Welfare Administrators, Local Public Welfare 
Administrators, Field Representatives, Public Welfare 
Board Members and State Directors of Programs for 
Children and Youth. In 1957 there were national 
meetings of each of these groups as a part of the Na- 
tional Biennial Conference, in addition to the meet- 
ings held annually in each region in conjunction with 
regional conferences. 

One activity for all councils last year was the re- 
vision of council by-laws. This was done at the sug- 
gestion of the Board of Directors for the purpose of 
achieving uniformity in council operation. At its 
June meeting, the Board approved a Guide for 
Council By-laws which was used by the councils as a 
basis for revision at their December meetings. 


Individually, the councils’ activities were varied. 
The Executive Committee of the STATE PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS’ COUNCIL met 
prior to a meeting of all state administrators with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
the spring. Another meeting of this Committee was 
held in the fall prior to its meeting with the Depart- 
ment. Through meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee and of the total Council with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, close and fruitful 
relationships between the state administrators and the 
Department have been fostered. As a part of the re- 
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vision of by-laws the name of this Council was 
changed from National Council of State Public As- 
sistance and Welfare Administrators to National 
Council of State Public Welfare Administrators. This 
was accomplished through a mail ballot. It assisted 
in meeting requests to APWA for representation at a 
meeting of the National Association of County Off- 
cials, and at the Arden House Conference on Social 
Policy in Social Work Education. 


LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRA- 
TORS paid particular attention to designing their 
meetings at the regional conferences for discussion 
of current administrative interests and problems par- 
ticularly pertinent to the individual region. This re- 
sulted in some of the liveliest and most fruitful meet- 
ings the Council had ever held. Both of these Councils, 
in addition to the meetings mentioned above, held in- 
formal sessions during the National Conference on 
Social Welfare. The FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
were concerned with clearer definition of the role of 
this position and more effective functioning in it. 
As a result of requests for membership from con- 
sultants and others with staff responsibility (mem- 
bership has been limited to those with line responsi- 
bility), a committee has been set up to consider 
whether membership criteria should be broadened 
and a review made of APWA membership status of 
members of the Council. 


Illness of its chairman handicapped somewhat the 
activity of the PUBLIC WELFARE BOARD MEM- 
BERS COUNCIL, but it has been working out plans 
for developing expanded membership and encourag- 
ing wider attendance of board members at APWA 
conferences. 1957 being the first full year of opera- 
tion for the STATE DIRECTORS OF PRO- 
GRAMS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
COUNCIL, its executive committee held a special 
meeting to perfect matters of organization and direc- 
tion. Members of the council have been active in 
their support and participation and are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities provided by the council 
for exchanging information and improving services 


in the child welfare field. 


Tue Boarp Is a Forum Too 


Both meetings of the Board of Directors in 1957 
(on June 28 and December 3) were busy ones, marked 
by high attendance and lively participation. Repre- 
sentation on the Board includes all levels and areas 
of work in public welfare, as well as widespread geo- 
graphical representation. Because of this, it served as 
a forum, too—dealing with top-level policy for the 
Association. A sampling of the matters which it had 


to consider were: a statement on Public Welfare and 
Housing prepared by the Welfare Policy Committee 
(which it approved ); Federal Legislative Objectives for 
1958, also prepared by the Welfare Policy Committee 
(also approved ); the Association’s budget and questions 
of policy related to it (discussed and approved); a 
Guide for By-laws of APWA’s councils prepared by 
the special Committee to Study Council Structure 
(referred to the councils with the request that each 
make the necessary revisions in its by-laws to go into 
effect January 1, 1958); resolution concerning neces- 
sity for continuing adequate public welfare programs 
in spite of increased defense needs (approved and 
transmitted to Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the press and other appropriate groups and 
individuals); request from Council on Social Work 
Education for APWA to prepare, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Administration, a Statement of Practice in the field 
of public assistance for use in developing guide lines 
for schools of social work (approved and Executive 
Committee empowered to take action on the state- 
ment when completed); proposal for expansion of 
material covered in Public Welfare Directory (post- 
poned until 1960 census figures are available when 
whole format and organization of Directory will be 
reviewed ); two proposals concerning use of papers 
from regional conferences and elsewhere (decided to 
increase number of special publications, provide lim- 
ited expansion to the journal, PUBLIC WELFARE, 
replace regional conference bulletins with additional 
issues of the LETTER TO MEMBERS to give 
highlights of the conferences, committee meetings and 
other Association activities). 


Some other matters which came before the Board 
in relation to operation of the Association included: 
recommendation of the Committee on Awards that 
Fedele F. Fauri receive the W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial 
Merit Award and Amy Leigh receive the Howard L. 
Russell Memorial Merit Award (approved unani- 
mously) ; mid-year decline in individual memberships 
inAPWA (Board members agreed to work individu- 
ally with their state membership chairmen and other- 
wise aid in promoting membership); nominations for 
representatives of public employing agencies to Council 
of Delegates of Council on Social Work Education 
(confirmed); report of certification of election of 
Board members (confirmed); replacements for two 
vacancies on the Executive Committee (elected) ; reso- 
lutions on the death of Edith Abbott and the resigna- 
tion from the staff of Margaret Thorpe (approved). 


Time was spent in discussion of other matters also, 
even though no action may have been taken or re- 
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quired. Among these was the problem of choice in 
using staff time, between attending the increasing 
number of meetings where the Association needs 
to be represented if it is to fulfill its function as na- 
tional spokesman for public welfare, or visiting more 
state and local welfare departments for consultation 
purposes; the slightly lower attendance at regional 
conferences, which is generally true in the year of 
the national Biennial Conference; and other items 
concerning the operation of the Association reported 
to the Board by the Director. 

The Board also served as a forum where broad 
public welfare issues throughout the country were 
discussed. Because of the wide representation in the 
composition of the board, such discussions furnished 
a panoramic view of the current picture of public 
welfare throughout the country. This provides a 
solid basis for the Board in advising with the Direc- 
tor and in reaching final decisions on budget, policy 
and other matters of recommendation to it from 
Director and staff. Having this rich and knowledge- 
able background adds stature and strength to the 
Association’s final decisions with regard to priorities 
on policies and program. 


Operations AT Home Base 


Readers of this report will undoubtedly be aware 
that threading through it are two general directions 
of movement required of the Association if it is to 
fulfill adequately its functions of serving its members 
(by acting as a clearing house, disseminating up-to- 
date knowledge and information useful to the field, 
and providing a professional organization for all 
engaged in working in public welfare); and of serv- 
ing the public welfare field as its national spokesman 
(by speaking for public welfare in general delibera- 
tions on current social problems and needs, by aiding 
those whom public welfare serves through defining 
objectives and policy positions and then communicat- 
ing them to others; by being ready to supply the 
information and experience accumulated by public 
welfare to those seeking help in forming opinions 
and making decisions). The constant choices which 
must be made as to where available time, energy and 
funds can best be expended make it continually more 
pressing that some basic guides be worked out. 

The following highlights of staff and office activity 
during the year underline the difficulties of trying to 
work toward two inter-dependent goals at once, in 
the area where this imposes perhaps the greatest 
strain on the Association’s structure. 

With the employment of a Consultant on Training 
in August, the professional staff was once more com- 
plete, but throughout the year maintaining sufficient 
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clerical staff continued to be a problem and at times 
hampered the work of the office. The acquiring of 
some additional office space at the beginning of the 
year greatly increased efficiency, even though the 
Association still has less square footage per worker 
than most organizations in the building. Added space, 
however, made it necessary to buy some additional 
furniture and equipment. 

As before, APWA’s location in the 1313 building 
on the edge of the University of Chicago campus 
greatly facilitated cooperation both with the Univer- 
sity and with the other public-service-related organi- 
zations located here. Included was work with 
committees of the Council of State Governments, one 
matter being a proposed interstate compact on resi- 
dence requirements. 

Scores of inquiries, requests for information and 
loan library materials are handled by the staff through 
correspondence. These cover every conceivable area of 
public welfare operation. Some samples: personnel 
inquiries; students from U.S. and foreign countries; 
homemaker services for older people; differentiated 
caseloads; medical care for the needy in hospitals; 
residence laws; bibliography on administration; de- 
termination of eligibility for medical care; general 
assistance; use of board members and advisory com- 
mittees; a wide variety of queries on legislative mat- 
ters; tools, devices, techniques, etc. in staff develop- 
ment; and scores of others. 

A great many hours of staff time during the year 
went into planning and preparations for the Round 


Table. 


OPERATIONS IN THE FIELD 


Representing public welfare and expressing APWA’s 
policy positions as adopted by the Board of Directors 
on a score of national committees and commissions, 
organizations and agencies was an important part of 
staff activity during the year. This reflected APWA’s 
growing prestige and the now general recognition 
of this Association as the national spokesman for the 
public welfare field. In addition to those referred 
to elsewhere in this report, a partial list includes: 
American Medical Association Committee on In- 
digent Care; Consultant to ADA Council on Dental 
Health; advice to American Public Health Associa- 
tion on membership structure and promotion; NASW 
Committee on Social Policy and Action; OASI Medi- 
cal Advisory Committee; Advisory Committee to 
National Health Survey; Bureau of Public Assistance; 
two regional conferences of the Council of State 
Governments on Problems of Aging; University of 
Michigan Conference on Aging; program of Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric Association; Child Welfare 
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League of America; Family Service Association of 
America; Children’s Bureau; National Probation and 
Parole Association; National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly; National Committee on Homemaker Service. 

In travel, the Director and staff covered more than 
100,000 miles. Their visits included 28 states, some 
visited by more than one staff member, and one 
province of Canada. Besides these, there were a 
number of field visits by the Director and staff to 
Washington, D. C. and New York in connection with 
various national meetings and conferences with other 
national leaders and federal officials. Staff members 
served on a number of committees in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and were called 
in by the Department for consultation from time to 
time. The Director was periodically in contact with 
the Secretary and his staff on matters of policy which 
affected the broad field of public welfare. Ever since 
the Department was established, APWA’s Director 
has been able to maintain close liaison with the people 
in its top level of management. 

There were consultations with state and local wel- 
fare departments both at conferences and on special 
field trips. From four to five staff members were 
available at each regional conference for consultation 
and all staff members scheduled consultations dur- 
ing the Round Table Conference. Nearly 300 con- 
ferences were held during the year with personnel 
of state and local public welfare departments and 
other local groups. 


APWA un Print 


The publications program of the Association was 
stepped up in 1957 with addition to the publications 
list of five new pamphlets and six reprints from the 
journal, PUBLIC WELFARE, which also carried 
extra pages in two issues. This compared to three 
pamphlets and three reprints in 1956. Current inter- 
ests in the field and the new provisions of the 1956 
Social Security amendments were reflected in the 
subject matter covered in the journal, with substantial 
content devoted to services, staff development, admin- 
istration, child welfare, aging and medical care. Care 
was exercised in selection of material to attempt to 
meet the special interests of the wide variety of prac- 
titioners in public welfare who are its readers. 

New pamphlet titles appeared in the fields of aging, 
services to children, medical care and services in public 
assistance. The Rockefeller Brothers Fund grant gave 
a boost to the publications program by making two 
of the pamphlets possible, as well as the expansion of 
the journal. 

Toward the end of the year work was also begun 
on preparation of material for other special publica- 


tions which would come out in 1958. Advertising 
revenue from PUBLIC WELFARE took a notable 
jump during the year. 

Nine timely issues of the Letter to Members kept 
the Association’s constituency informed quickly of 
legislative developments in Washington as well as 
news of Association activities and other items of 
interest. 


Not only members but many other purchasers again 
had the essential PUBLIC WELFARE DIREC- 
TORY available. Issued annually, it pulls together 
in one volume an enormous amount of basic informa- 
tion about the public welfare field which is of im- 
mense usefulness not only to public welfare agencies 
but also to schools and other social welfare organiza- 
tions. Besides its listing of agencies and key personnel 
in federal, state, commonwealth, provincial and local 
public welfare agencies in this country, its territories 
and Canada, it contains reference material on such 
subjects as residence requirements both for assistance 
recipients and public welfare employes, interstate 
correspondence procedures, listings of various federal 
departments related to public welfare and a great 
many other items. 

In spite of the increase in printed material provided 
to the field by APWA, there were still many requests 
for additional subject matter. With the fast changing 
developments in the field, it is likely that there will 
continue to be a great need for making new informa- 
tion available by the printed word. 


BaLancinc Funps witH NeEep 


With the variety and intensity of activity in the 
Association during 1957, it is not surprising that its 
finances were strained to the utmost. Although income 
was higher than ever before, the costs of carrying out 
the Association’s program were such that there was 
less remaining at the end of the year to carry over 
to 1958 than the year before. Income from member- 
ship continued to rise to a total of $133,408.98, of 
which $86,980.73 was from agency memberships. This 
increase in membership income means a larger num- 
ber of members and, therefore, greater demands for 
service. While income from all other publications in- 
creased during the year, a decrease of $2,000 in income 
from the PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 
brought the total income from publications below 
that projected in the budget. 


One factor in increasing the year’s budget was the 
National Biennial Round Table Conference. The 
addition of some badly needed space for the offices 
not only increased rental costs but also the necessity 
of purchasing additional furniture and equipment. 
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This, added to the unexpectedly heavy informational 
activity on legislation, made it necessary to transfer 
$5,500 from the Association’s working capital fund 
in order to have enough to carry the Association 
through January 1958. This transfer had been author- 
ized, if needed, by the Board of Directors when it 
adopted the 1957 budget. With the transfer, there 
was a total income of $195,408.63, and total expense 
of $185,991.21. This left a balance of $9,417.42 at the 
end of the year, of which $9,400.00 was carried over 
to 1958 and $17.42 transferred back to working 
capital funds. 


The Association’s activities for the year would have 
been considerably more restricted without the assist- 
ance of foundation grants for special projects. Another 
grant of $10,000 from the Doris Duke Foundation 
made it possible to continue the Association’s special 
work in the field of aging. The grant from the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund mentioned earlier totaled 
$75,000 for a three-year period, with $25,000 to be 
made available each year. This grant was awarded to 
enable APWA to assist the states in implementation 
of the recent Social Security amendments. The Public 
Health Service grant was for $43,412.00, of which the 
major portion went directly to the University of 
Michigan under the Association’s contract with the 
University for carrying out this study. 


The Association also received $5,000 in 1957 from 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund in the third year of a 
four-year grant which was made for the purpose of 
strengthening the Association and was for use in 
general operations. The balance of $2,500 in this 
grant will be received in 1958. The usefulness and ef- 
fectiveness of this grant to APWA is reflected in the 
continuing growth of membership income over this 
period as well as the extension of program activities 
which it has made possible. The increased member- 
ship means strengthening of the Association, not 
only in numbers but also in the breadth and depth 
of the participation which it represents from the 
total public welfare field. The addition of each 
new member strengthens APWA in its role as the 
professional organization for public welfare and 
therefore enables it to serve its members more and 
more effectively. At the same time, as the financial 
picture for 1957 illustrates so well, it makes greater 
and greater demands on the Association financially. 
The answer is obvious—greater strength will not al- 
low any relaxing of the efforts, not only of member- 
ship committees, but of all members who believe in 
the organization, to bring into it greater numbers of 
their colleagues in public welfare. 
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Wuat Comes Next? 


Reviewing the activities of a whole year all at one 
time generally produces two effects: one, surprise at 
the large number and wide variety of activities which 
took place in one year; and two, an inevitable tendency 
to wonder where all this leads the Association—what 
lies ahead? 

Probably no one in the Association would wish to 
take on the veil of a prophet. But it does not require 
a great deal of intuition or extra-sensory perception 
to sense at least some of what the future will bring. 

The ferment of planning and thinking and testing 
which permeated all public welfare in the wake of 
the 1956 Social Security amendments was not likely 
to diminish, but rather to increase. As ideas were 
developed and tried out, results seen and further 
lacks detected, they acted as a self-catalyst to stimulate 
further speculation, testing and the production of 
firmer knowledge of what can be done to insure that 
all public welfare serves more effectively and efh- 
ciently those who need its help and also the com- 
munity at large. 

Such activities were also making clear to greater 
numbers of people the necessity, if progress is to be 
made, of federal appropriations to implement the 
new provisions which were authorized for training 
and research. One could safely assume that there 
will be growing representations to the Congress to 
make possible fuller use of these essential tools. 

Because there are still so many unresolved questions 
to be dealt with, it could be seen that the Association 
must be prepared with clearly defined objectives and 
representation of the needs of improved public wel- 
fare programs. This in turn would require a unity 
and cooperation within the Association’s membership 
in terms of the principles it represents. 

APWA’s effectiveness would depend, too, it was 
obvious, on continuing and strengthening its mem- 
bership—not only from the point of view of the 
fullest possible representation and participation, but 
also in terms of financial support of APWA’s program 
and activities for all public welfare. 

The Association’s task was clearly cut out for it. 
Perhaps at no time since its founding in 1930 had 
there been greater need for strong and knowledgeable 
leadership in the public welfare field. Having over 
the years earned the role of leader for public welfare, 
it must now be able to meet the demands of this ex- 
panding role. Since its members are APWA, this 
meant that members individually must assume their 
individual responsibilities in order that the Association 
can rise to the stature of leadership which the times 
demand. 





AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
Financial Statement for 1957 


GENERAL OPERATIONS 


Income 


Transfer from Working Capital 
Membership Dues 


Advertising 
Conferences 
Surveys and Consultation Service 
Miscellaneous 


Expense 
Salaries 
Social Security Contribution 
Staff Retirement 
Office Expense 
Building Service 
Travel* 
Dues and Library 
Publications 
Membership Maintenance 
Accounting Service 
Conferences 


Excess of Income over Expense 
Less Transfer to Working Capital 


Balance Carried Forward 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Aging Project 
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Total Income 
Expense 


Balance 


Special Services Project 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Balance 


Medical Care Administration Project 
U. S. Public Health Service Grant 


Balance 


Summary of Fund Balances as of December 31, 1957 
General Operations 


Aging Project 
Special Services Project 
Medical Care Administration Project 

Total 


Balances Represented By: 
Cash on Deposit 
U. S. Securities (at cost) 
Imprest Funds 
Less: Deferred Income .................- $3,855.29 
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errr rere $ 11,700.00 
(edhe edea wees ene an 5,000.00 
Vn dea ooh ahease ds 5,500.00 
re ee a 133,408.98 
rie ee 22,617.69 
Pel Vs anu eweGaeens 2,175.25 
ep Gra rena ee See 13,030.00 
a abadeetb aia aie atk a 1,172.30 
Ae re ee te 804.4] 


eer Er TT Tr Tre $195,408.63 


TT TTC OTe ee $102,551.88 
eer Teer rere re 1,568.38 
ohee res aseeesonens 3,638.11 
peeevededseseuweus 18,241.85 
ee Te Terre 6,376.08 
he sém eee enncinee em 2,393.89 
eC ere ere 1,154.66 
ahd wT eae Sa 21,952.30 
eT or rere 5,245.06 
le i alls ee aaa a 2,680.00 
Pere Terres 17,750.4% 
(hehe cana e esse ae 2,438.54 


er rey ree $185,991.21 


(iphone neamivae nape $ 9,417.42 
(che vanaeeeswmten 17.42 


cite pide Rae Peleg eae $ 9,400.00 
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cote reece ath aac 10,000.00 
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eee rT eT 10,436.15 


TeTTerrrr rrr TTT $ 4,895.02 


ee ee ee $ 25,000.00 
jcaiathe Son estate eis mare 7,109.56 


(Ate ewes eee $ 17,890.44 


bth ach then ahi mea $ 43,412.00 
TT TCC TTC ree 37,562. 


sipiistariisstmecaeae $ 5,849.10 
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shies ghasbintse aciladae aoalovees 17,890.44 


vetedlea ick $ 47,879.75 


Veebereodevesseuee $ 36,340.14 
Serre rr Tey eee 15,000.00 
ita Rehan ark aes 1,166.49 


ipicteseeeheanca 4,626.88 





*Does not include travel expense charged to Conferences and Committee and Council work 


tee abereeaserewad $ 47,879.75 
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Are you an ‘up-to-date’? 
In public welfare, the ''up-to-dates'’ are now reading 
APWA's NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BUILDING SOUND STAFF DEVELOPMENT... nn... -nnnnncennnsnneeeencesceeees 50 
Evalyn Weller—Martha Moscrop—Freda Burnside 


Purposes, a sound philosophy, an effective program, are all covered in three 
stimulating articles. 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE BOARD MEMBER and His Unique Role................................ 50 
Patricia Rabinovits—A. David Bouterse—Mrs. Eleanor Carris 


The first APWA publication especially for board members and a must for ad- 
ministrators and administrative staff. 


PLANNING, COSTS AND PROCEDURES in Public Welfare Administration -....... .60 
Spencer E. Brader—Ralph Ormsby—Chester J. Best 


The importance of planning in public welfare, a new approach to computing 
costs, and new ideas on office procedures. 


RESEARCH AND ADMINISTRATION . . . Their Interrelationship....... inticnaaisnindiniiaiint 35 
George K. Wyman—Douglas H. MacNeil—John McCaslin 


Essential to administrators as well as research and statistics people, schools, 
board members. Tells how this function can be made most productive. 





THE OBJECTIVES OF PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION AND THE LEADERSHIP 
ROLE OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR .................--222--2222ee ee 1.00 
Institute leaders: Fedele F. Fauri—Wilbur J. Cohen 
Recorder: Patricia Rabinovitz 


All state and local administrators who did not attend this first in the APWA's 
series of institutes sponsored by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund will want to read 
the meaty content in this report. Enlightening and stimulating to all who work 
in public welfare. 
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Guardianship and the Needy Aged 


CHARLES W. McCANN 


Increasing development of services pointed toward self-care for the aged has 
re-emphasized the need for a plan to provide guardianship services where 
they are required. This article reports some of the highlights of a study of 
this problem by the author, who is Executive Director of the Pasadera Com- 
munity Planning Council, California. It not only points out some of the 
difficulties presently encountered but suggests some possible ways of working 
toward a satisfactory solution. 


tional services provided to meet them have been 

a traditional concern of the profession of social 
work and the field of public welfare. Yet, guardian- 
ship as one method of social protection of the rights 
and interests of the needy aged has received little sys- 
tematic study in the United States." Concerned lest 
this situation continue Smith recently commented that 
“no social reform seems more urgently needed than 
its (guardianship’s) re-creation, development and 
greatly extended use.”” 


Pp RoBLEMS of old age dependency and the institu- 


For the purpose of gaining insight into the use and 
non-use of legal guardianship by recipients of Old 
Age Assistance a study of this area was undertaken 
by the author.* The findings showed some interesting 
interrelationships between the Old Age Assistance 
program and guardianship procedures. 


1. The number of recipients of Old Age Assistance 
under legal guardianship is relatively small, con- 
stituting 5 percent of the total Old Age Security 
case load in Los Angeles County.‘ 


Guardianship services were unavailable to a 
larger group of recipients, representing 1.7 per- 
cent of the total Old Age Security caseload in 
Los Angeles County, who were deemed by wel- 
fare officials to be in need of this type of social 
protection. 


1Guardianship refers to a legal relationship established by a court of law 
between one person, a —* for the protection of the person and/or 
property of another, his w 


2A. Delafield Smith, The Right to Life (Chapel Hill: Univ. of No. 
Carolina Press, 1955). 


8This paper is based upon a more detailed study submitted to the Fac- 
ay of the School of Social Work, Univ. of Southern California, in bar 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Social 
Work; the study was based upon an —_ of every fourth case of Old 
Age Security recipients under legal guardianship in Los Angeles County 
as well as a survey of state guardianship experiences. 


‘The federal government and most of the states call the public pro- 
gram of aid to the aged Old Age Assistance; California, however, terms 
it Old Age Security. 


The major reasons guardianship was not ex- 
tended to this second group of recipients were 
due to a variety of factors, including the costs 
of the appointment process, the unwillingness 
and unavailability of relatives to take such ac- 
tion, and the attitudes of the courts that guard- 
ianship was designed to protect the property 
rights of mentally ill or “insane” persons only. 


. Guardianship procedures were found to be out- 
dated and in many ways inconsistent with mod- 
ern concepts of human welfare and knowledge 
about the aging process. 


An increase in the use of guardianship since the 
passage of the Social Security Act was observed. 


This increase is associated with the transition in 
family composition and living patterns under 
the impact of industrialization and urbanization, 
the closure of the almshouse as a means of 
caring for the infirm and dependent aged, and 
the development of alternative means of caring 
for the aging in the community. 


The indiscriminate application of the money 
payment principle under the Old Age Assistance 
provisions of the Socal Security Act has served to 
exclude certain needy aged from these benefits 
and to emphasize the dependency needs of those 
recipients who were having difficulty with prob- 
lems of self care. 


Several states are experimenting with special 
programs to fill what seems to be developing 
into a widening gap in our system of social 
welfare services. 


For the most part these findings can best be ex- 
plained in terms of the sociologist’s concept of institu- 
tional or cultural lag. Our present system of services 
for the aged manifests many features of this time-fixed 
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phenomenon. For example, the changing structure of 
the American family, from a three generation to a two 
generation unit, has left many elderly people de- 
pendent to an increasing degree upon resources of the 
community outside the family. Influenced by the val- 
ues of a less complex and more cohesive rural society 
and culturally stereotyped, the aged have been viewed 
as independently functioning “rugged individuals” 
protected by the extended family. In reality, however, 
we have come to learn that as a component of a length- 
ening life span most aged can expect to experience a 
diminished capacity for self-care as a result of the 
normal aging process and they are likely to be de- 
tached from their families in an urban environment. 
This is to say that dependency needs exist as usual 
developments on both sides of the age continum and 
that what is required is thinking and planning sufh- 
ciently flexible and creative to concern itself with both 
of these life segments. 


Use oF GUARDIANSHIP 


The concept of self-determination, namely the 
money payment principle, which permeates our in- 
come maintenance programs has served to highlight 
the problems of adjustment to an industrial society for 
some elderly. In one federal study, for example, it 
was found that many aged who were otherwise eligi- 
ble for public assistance benefits were denied payments 
because they were deemed to be incapable of manag- 
ing the funds properly.® In Los Angeles County alone 
there are an estimated 2000 recipients of Old Age Se- 
curity benefits unable to function properly under this 
welfare principle, and the Department of Charities 
has expressed concern over the protection of their 
rights. Guardianship has been suggested as one means 
of safeguarding the interests of these senior citizens. 


The Department of Social Welfare of the State of 
California has reported, however, that guardians are 
not easily found for many of these aged persons. It 
has been its experience that “the expense of the guard- 
ianship procedure is a deterrent to the family or friend 
even when they are available and willing.” In a re- 
cent investigation conducted by the Assembly Interim 
Committee on Social Welfare of the State of Cali- 
fornia it was noted that many county welfare depart- 
ments expressed a need for the establishment of some 
form of guardianship for those elderly recipients of 





5See: L. Wilensky, ae, Patterns of Family Life,” Children, 
Vol. 3, No. 5 (Septem er-October, 1 956). 

*Federal Security Agency, Bureau of Public Assistance, Sheltered Care 
and Home Services re Public Assistance Recipients (Washington: Govt. 
Printing Office, 1944 


"State of California, keg a Social Welfare, Annual Report, 1955-56, 
to, California, p. 25. 


public assistance who were unable to manage their 
grants. The Committee recommended that a more 
“convenient form” of guardianship be provided. 

Students of this field, such as Stanton® and Weiss- 
man,® conceive of the Law of Guardian and Ward as 
being a positive social instrumentality. As such writ- 
ers are aware, guardianship law has been in general 
narrowly interpreted by the courts of the country. A 
recent illustration of this fact was the attempt of rela- 
tives of elderly applicants for public assistance to se- 
cure their appointment as guardians in order that 
Old Age Assistance payments could be applied for 
in the individual’s behalf. In test cases in four dif- 
ferent jurisdictions the guardianship petition was 
denied by the courts. In each instance the court’s rul- 
ing was based upon the contention that guardian- 
ship’s traditional role limited it to safeguarding exist- 
ing estates. The courts held that guardianship was not 
designed to be used as a method of establishing one’s 
right to public assistance."® Due to the mental in- 
firmities of the aged persons involved in these actions 
such persons were unable to participate responsibly in 
the application process as required by present welfare 
statutes. Under the ruling of the court, moreover, 
these individuals could not be held incompetent so 
that a guardian could insure their rights under the 
Social Security Act. 


RELATION TO MENTAL ILLNEss 


In our confusion over what is the normal decline of 
old age and what is mental illness we have approached 
many of the problems of aging in a manner which 
does not distinguish problems of old age dependency 
from our treatment of the mentally ill. For example, 
a sharp increase in elderly citizens entering state men- 
tal hospitals has been associated with a period which 
brackets the passage of the Social Security Act. From 
1920 to 1950 there has been a 354 percent rise in the 
number of persons 65 and over in our state institu- 
tions." This act, it will be remembered, envisaged 
the closure of the almshouse under the impact of the 
money payment concept. In looking back it is evi- 
dent, however, that the act also had an effect of shift- 
ing many aged who were unable to maintain them- 
selves independently in the community from local 


8Mary Stanton, “Guardianship and the State,” Public eee Vol. 3, 
No. 4 (American Public Welfare Association, April 1945 


man,°® conceive of the Law of Guardian a Ward as 


Irving Weissman, Guptinio—4 Way of Fulfilling Public Respon- 
sibility for Children, U. Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 330 (Washington: 
Federal Security =" 1949). 

10These one A 3 place in New York State in 1955 and are referred 
to in a Ltr. fr. . MacLatchie of the Dept. of Social Welfare, State 
of Calif., 5/12/36. 


uMike Gorman, “The Majes Need—Physiological Research on Senility,” 
New Channels for the Golden Years, New York State Joint Legislative 


any on Problems of the Aging, Legislative Document (1956) No. 
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almshouses to state institutions, the mental hospital. 
Indeed, in California the commitment of non-psy- 
chotic aged persons to mental institutions had by 
1949 reached such proportions that drastic action was 
deemed necessary. The Director of the Department 
of Mental Hygiene in that year sent a strongly 
worded letter to county officials throughout the state 
which read in part as follows: 


A practice has grown in California in relation to 
the commitment of certain aged persons to our 
State mental hospitals that is unfair to patients and 
disturbing to the hospitals. Over a period of years 
the courts have gradually committed to State mental 
hospitals more and more aged patients who are not 
mentally ill as defined in Section 5100 of the Wel- 
fare and Institutions Code, but are merely suffering 
from the physical and mental infirmities incident to 
old age.™* 


One reaction to what Greenleigh has referred to as 
the “dumping” of our elderly citizens into mental 
hospitals has been the demand for alternative ap- 
proaches to the care of the aging at the community 
level.** A negative dynamic for the development of 
local programs for the homeless and dependent ag- 
ing has been the tightening of admission requirements 
of non-psychotic aged to state mental hospitals. As a 
result, programs of an in-door care type are again ap- 
pearing at the local level, under both public and pri- 
vate auspices. 


In this study it was found that guardianship of ag- 
ing individuals tended to occur following the person’s 
placement, usually under court commitment, in local 
institutional facilities. Thus, guardianship was brought 
about by the problem of paying for the individual’s 
care outside the usual home environment. In seven 
out of every 10 cases examined in this inquiry, 
guardianship was serving as a means of applying real 
or personal property and/or Old Age Security benefits 
toward the cost of public in-door or private sani- 
tarium care under psychopathic commitment. 


This finding is further highlighted by a recent re- 
port which states that “present provisions for commit- 
ment (to a state mental hospital or other institution 
licensed for the care of the mentally ill) tend to make 
court action a first, rather than a last resort.”"* So- 
ciety’s care of this group of dependent aged clearly 
demands further examination. 


13Ltr. fr. Frank F. Tallman, M.D., Dir. of Mental Hygiene, State of 
Calif., to Superior Court Judges et al., November 17, 1949, p. 1. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 

8Lawrence Greenleigh Sage Problems of an Aging Spee 
(Washington: National institute Mental Health, 1952), p. 

™4State of California, Assembly, The Nompsychotic Seniles An "Related 
Problems, Report of Assembly Interim Committee on Social Welfare, Vol. 
19, No. 1 (March, 1955), p. 44. 


Use in Oruer SITUATIONS 


The development of supportive social services as 
provided under the 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act will certainly help to reduce some of the 
problems which have heretofore been emphasized by 
the money payment in an industrialized society. In 
addition to the benefits which may accrue through 
the extension of social work services to Old Age As- 
sistance recipients, certain supplementary and alterna- 
tive techniques are being explored. These develop- 
ments are based upon a distinction between the need 
for court-appointed guardians of mentally incompe- 
tent persons and the need for protective measures for 
persons of marginal competence, those who may be 
severely handicapped physically, or somewhat forget- 
ful, but still able to exercise choice in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. 


On the assumption that those persons in the latter 
group are still able to exercise choice and initiate ac- 
tion in their own behalf, the Federal Bureau of Public 
Assistance is studying the use of power of attorney 
and the sending of the public assistance check to an 
address other than that of the recipient.’* Adminis- 
trative policy of the Bureau of Public Assistance cur- 
rently permits the recipient to give power to an at- 
torney to act in his behalf; it does not, however, per- 
mit the attorney to be the payee. Increased use of 
power of attorney has been suggested as a technique 
which might reduce some of the problems that people 
in the marginal group are experiencing. Administra- 
tive problems for state agencies might be eased if 
federal policy permitted the public assistance check 
to be made out to “John Jones, attorney for Richard 
Smith.” Whether or not this is possible under the So- 
cial Security Act is being considered by Bureau legal 
advisers. 

Administrative policy now permits sending the as- 
sistance benefit to an address other than that of the 
recipient, if he so requests. It has been suggested that 
greater use might be made of this option in situations 
where the recipient has a friend or relative who is 
willing and able to give him some help in budgeting 
his money, particularly at the time he cashes his check. 


DirFicu.ties IN APPLYING GUARDIANSHIP 


Several states are experimenting with special pro- 
grams for the aged who are unable to utilize the 
money payment. New York’s Public Welfare De- 
partment, as of March 1956, gave the county welfare 
offices authority to make payment, in the recipient’s 
behalf, directly to relatives. Administrative control is 


Memorandum fr. B%. L. Roney to Gagan, Social Security 
Admin., Washington, November 7, 1955. p. 2. 
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maintained by requiring prior permission from the 
state’s area office and by centralized reporting proce- 
dures. New Jersey has developed an “authorized cus- 
todian plan” with payments going to the “custodian” 
in the individual’s behalf. New Jersey’s plan differs 
from New York’s only in the fact that New Jersey 
permits the authorized custodian to be a county wel- 
fare employee. Both states give up federal participa- 
tion in the grants made under these programs. Both 
states maintain that it is not responsible administration 
to continue permitting applicants to make crosses on 
their applications and warrants instead of signing 
their names. Due to the attitude of the courts preva- 
lent in several jurisdictions, that guardianship is not 
designed to serve as a means of establishing one’s 
rights to public assistance, the costs of the appoint- 
ment process, and a reluctance of relatives to act, the 
availability of general guardianship to fill this need is 
restricted. 


Yet, the federal government’s policy of withholding 
matching payments under arrangements such as those 
in New York and New Jersey is based upon the posi- 
tion that the regular guardianship laws of the states 
are designed to protect the rights of individuals. Con- 
sequently, the Bureau of Public Assistance in Wash- 
ington has contended that: 


... when an effort has been made to amend the 
guardianship law in such a way that the individual’s 
rights under the law are jeopardized because he is 
requesting or receiving public assistance, the agency 
has been advised that the federal matching of pay- 
ments made to guardians so appointed will not be 
available.’® 


At a recent meeting on problems of guardianship 
called by the Bureau in Washington, the federal 
agency’s assumption that legal guardianship will pro- 
tect the individual’s rights was overtly challenged. 


Most of the states present testified that the provi- 
sions in their state for establishing guardianship 
under the regular code provisions were so complex 
that they could not be used for public assistance 
recipients and this is what had led to various ad- 
ministrative as well as other legal alternatives. . . . 
In at least two states, guardianship can be obtained 
only after a jury hearing and in any number of 
them the problems of notification over a long time 
are great. All states reported difficulty with ways 
and means of financing the cost of guardianship." 


Kansas has attempted to meet the problem of fi- 
nancing the costs of guardianship by including in the 


1°Federal Security Agency, Bureau of Public Assistance, op. cit., p. 95. 
"Memorandum fr. Elizabeth B. MacLatchie, op. cit., p. 2. 


assistance grant a sum of money, five percent of the 
individual’s warrant, for the use of the guardian in 
meeting his expenses. This practice, Kansas officials 
reported, has enabled a person of low income to take 
guardianship responsibility for an infirm relative. The 
federal government has not questioned this expendi- 
ture of grant-in-aid funds. Mississippi provides for 
meeting the court and attorney costs in connection 
with guardianship from administrative funds, costs 
which are also apparently shared with the federal 
government. In Los Angeles County, the expenses of 
the Office of the Public Guardian, a county depart- 
ment, are charged against the county. 


The relative merits of public or agency guardian- 
ship versus private personal guardianship is another 
issue which needs some clarification. The Federal 
Bureau of Public Assistance has consistently come out 
against agency guardianship. The basic issue involved 
in institutional versus personal private guardianship 
would not seem to be the question of whether guard- 
ians should be private individuals rather than public 
employees. The question is rather how the welfare 
of the person can best be served and his rights effec- 
tively protected when private individuals or public 
employees assume guardianship responsibility. 


CoMPARISON TO CHILDREN’s SERVICES 


Throughout the United States public agencies take 
responsibility for planning for children and make 
very important decisions about their placement and 
living plans, as well as taking responsibility for han- 
dling funds in their behalf. MacLatchie has noted 
that these responsibilities for children “have never 
been considered conflicting and yet,” she reflects, “they 


are so considered in the aged or other programs for 
adults.”*® 


What then is the basis for this differential approach 
to adults? While these differences are rooted in cus- 
tom and are products of our cultural values it may be 
reaffirmed that society recognizes dependency as being 
a normal component of childhood. Public responsi- 
bility has developed to meet this area of need. So- 
ciety has not, however, accepted the position that the 
independence-dependence shift is a normal compo- 
nent of the aging process. As a result, necessary serv- 
ices for the aged have been slow to develop. Our tra- 
ditional attitudes toward old age must be modified, 
before rehabilitative and protective programs for the 
elderly segment of our population will become more 
adequate. 


18] bid. 
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Smith has argued that “private personal guardian- 
ship is the real safeguard in a democracy when you 
consider that the only observable alternative involves 
the assumption by public agencies of responsibility 
for individual behavior.”*® No doubt a strong case 
can be made in support of private guardians. Guard- 
ianship service under public auspices, as is the case 
with wards under the Public Guardian of Los Angeles 
County, does not seem to provide the kind of repre- 
sentation of interests which is desirable in a democ- 
racy. The issue at hand has to do with the promotion 
of the individual’s welfare and the protection of his 
rights. If private resources are not available or are un- 
willing to undertake the task, then government has a 
definite responsibility in this field. 


DirFicutties IN Court REsPoONSIBILITY 


The placing of guardianship authority in the pro- 
bate courts has been questioned by Weissman. He has 
reported that “the fact that guardianship law is at- 
tached to probate law has resulted in a lopsided de- 
velopment of the property elements of the law.””° 
In the author’s study it was also noted that there was 
little, if any, difference found between the procedures 
involved in the appointment of a guardian of the 
estate from those involved in the appointment of a 
guardian of the person, or of the person and estate. 
In all instances little attention was given to the guard- 
ian-ward relationship while the fiscal transactions of 
the guardian were closely audited. Moreover, the 
procedures and policies of the court seemed to block 
the effective extension of social services to the indi- 
vidual. This appeared to be due to the fact that the 
court has statutory authority in the form of super- 
visory and administrative responsibilities assigned to 
it but which, as an adjudicating agency, it cannot 
effectively implement. The findings of this study lead 
to the conclusion that the court conducting the pro- 
ceedings for the appointment of guardians of person 
or person and estate should have social services avail- 
able to it. 


ProposEp PLAN FOR AN AGENCY 


The fact that the issues mentioned require definite 
clarification, notwithstanding, it has been proposed 
that the finding and making available of persons will- 
ing and competent to serve as guardians for elderly 
persons who are unable to care for themselves inde- 

19A. Delafield Smith, op. cit. 


®Weissman, “Legal Guardianship of Children?” The Social Welfare 
Forum, 1950 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), p. 80. 


pendently could constitute a desirable and proper 
function for a private social welfare agency.” It is 
not suggested that the agency or its paid staff mem- 
bers would serve as guardians. As postulated, the aim 
of the service would be to provide the elderly person 
with a relationship to a community person interested 
in the implementation and the protection of the 
elderly on a personal and friendly but yet responsible 
basis. The proposed agency would be responsible for 
interpreting the need for persons to serve in guardian- 
ship capacities and would have the task of finding, 
screening, and approving would-be guardians under 
arrangements acceptable to the court. The social 
agency would stand ready to furnish consultative 
service to the persons serving as guardians, including 
helping them to disengage themselves should that 
become necessary. 


The financing of the agency would be related to 
whether a fee was charged of clients using the serv- 
ice, and to whether the person serving as guardian 
were paid. Possibly an ideal, long-time goal would 
be that the agency should be so financed that it could 
pay persons serving as guardian if this were necessary 
to recruit properly qualified individuals. Overtly, it 
would seem as sound to pay a person serving as a 
guardian as it is to pay foster mothers providing good 
placement care for children. In addition, it would be 
important that there be at least part-time consultation 
service from lawyers, doctors (specializing in geri- 
atrics) and psychiatrists. The availability of this part- 
time consultation service should make for a truly 
inter-disciplinary approach which is imperative if a 
competent service is to be developed in this welfare 
area. 


In summary, the findings show that for effective 
guardianship the policies and procedures of the courts 
should be revised, laws amended or rewritten so that 
services to the needy aged may be based upon need 
rather than upon the antiquated system now in use. 
The money payment principle and its implications 
for the elderly individual also needs further study. 
Our traditional attitudes which associate old age de- 
pendency with mental illness must be modified before 
rehabilitative and protective care programs will be- 
come more adequate. One encouraging step, how- 
ever, is the 1956 amendment to the federal Social 
Security Act which, for the first time, makes money 
available to the states on a matching basis for the 
cost of service to the old age assistance recipient. 





“Charles W. McGann, “Guardians of the ed,”” Grass Roots Private 
Welfare (New York University Press, New York, 1957). 





Legislative Developments in the States 


With many state legislatures not meeting this year, or holding only special 
sessions for specific purposes, legislative activity in the states is relatively 
light. Reported below are some actions taken in recent months of significance 


to public welfare. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Arizona. Failing to pass the legislature were a num- 
ber of bills relating to OAA, ADC and AB which 
would have increased grant-plus-income maximums 
and grant maximums, provided for inclusion of addi- 
tional items in recipients’ budgets and provided for 
adjustment of state contributions whenever the fed- 
eral government increased or decreased its contribution. 

Colorado. The General Assembly appropriated only 
$3,734,000 of the $3,950,000 requested by the State 
Department of Public Welfare for all public welfare 
programs, but did give the Department a supple- 
mental appropriation for current fiscal year of $125,000 
in the Aid to Dependent Children program. 

Kentucky. The 1958 Administration budget bill 
provided $28,281,180 for public assistance administra- 
tion and grants for the 1958-60 biennum, as compared 
to $26,110,560 for 1956-58, an increase of 8.3 percent. 

Maryland. The budget of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, approved by the Governor and 
submitted to the General Assembly, included amounts 
to increase public assistance standards, provide for 
additional staff, carry the cost of an increase in case- 
loads, make certain capital improvements for train- 
ing schools and forestry camps and operate a child 
study center. The General Assembly approved the 
budget with some cuts in the amounts for increase 
in public assistance standards and additional staff. 

New York. Efforts to adopt a residence require- 
ment for eligibility for public assistance (as reported 
in the July 1957 PUBLIC WELFARE) were con- 
tinued and intensified in this year’s legislative session. 
Although the state has not had such a requirement 
since 1873, numerous bills were introduced for this 
purpose in this year’s session, legislative action being 
centered on two of them. The first, intended to im- 
pose a requirement of one year’s residence for home 
relief (ie. general assistance), was brought to con- 
tention early in the session and after vigorous debate 
on the floor of the state Senate was defeated in that 
house and tabled. The second, intended to impose a 
residence requirement of one year for all categories 


of public assistance, but with permissive allowance 
for emergency care of persons not having such resi- 
dence, came up for consideration late in the session 
and was passed by the state Senate. After amend- 
ments, aimed at eliminating possible conflicts with 
the federal categorical requirements and other tech- 
nical defects, it was the subject of a major debate in 
the state Assembly and was defeated on a very close 
roll call vote. The strength of its proponents was 
sufficient to have it called back for reconsideration 
and after another lengthy and vehement debate, dur- 
ing which the Speaker of the Assembly left the dais 
and took the floor to express his opposition to the 
measure, it was again defeated. 

An increase in the allowance for the burial of a 
needy person was enacted, providing that local public 
welfare agencies can expend up to $250 with state 
reimbursement, and also making relatives respon- 
sible for the needy person’s support during his life- 
time responsible for the cost of his burial to the 
extent of their ability. The legislature also tightened 
statutes on fraud or concealment in obtaining public 
assistance. A bill passed by the legislature to continue 
provision for work relief (the present program expires 
June 30, 1958) as a permanent section of the law was 
vetoed by the Governor, with an explanation that in 
the present time of reduced employment when many 
recipients of home relief (general assistance) are 
seeking employment opportunities it would not be 
appropriate to interfere with their efforts by assign- 
ing them to such work. A bill which would have 
merely continued the effectiveness of the present tem- 
porary work relief provision for a further year failed 
to pass the legislature. 


AGING 


Colorado. A Public Welfare Department-introduced 
bill to clarify the term “relatives” was passed by the 
legislature and signed by the Governor. 

Georgia. The Old Age Assistance Act was amended 
to allow public welfare departments to disregard the 
first $50 of income of OAA recipients in determining 
the amount of assistance they may receive. 
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Kentucky. Failing to pass the legislature were pro- 
posals to increase minimum OAA payments to $50 
and $60 per month, respectively, with provision for 
pro rata distribution in the event of insufficient funds. 

Maryland. A resolution was passed for appointment 
of a legislative committee to study the problems of 
older citizens with regard to employment, housing, 
health, recreation, general social and economic needs, 
to determine the feasibility of establishing a Com- 
mission on Aging, and to report back its recommen- 
dations to the 1959 legislature. 

New York. The legislature made a special appro- 
priation of $25,000 to the State Department of Social 
Welfare to continue its program of research, demon- 
stration and pilot projects to prevent or reduce in- 
digency among the aged. 

A bill proposing establishment of a permanent 
Commission on the Aging again failed to pass the 
legislature. 

Virginia. The legislature established a permanent 
commission to study the problems surrounding the 
aged. 

Buinp 

Arizona. A bill to establish a division of blind serv- 
ices in the State Department of Public Welfare failed 
to pass. 

Kentucky. A bill was enacted to require preference 
by all state agencies for products produced under su- 
pervision of Kentucky Industries for the Blind if 
products meet regular standards. Other legislation 
established a Division of Services for the Blind. 

Maryland. The law on vocational rehabilitation was 
amended to enable the State Department of Educa- 
tion to participate to a greater extent in service to the 
blind, which may extend existing services. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Arizona. Whenever an application for adoption of 
a child is filed with a licensed child-welfare agency, 
after the filing of final adoption findings in the su- 
perior court, the agency may require the person peti- 
tioning to become the adoptive parent to pay the 
agency a fee, under a newly adopted law. The amount 
is to be established by the State Department of Public 
Welfare based on the costs of the services rendered, 
but not to exceed $200. 

Colorado. Changes in citation procedure concerning 
dependent and neglected children, and hearing pro- 
cedures, were provided in newly adopted legislation. 

Kentucky. A bill was passed to allow persons resid- 
ing on U. S. military establishments in Kentucky for 
one year to file petitions in adjacent counties for adop- 
tion of children. A proposal to direct the Governor to 


enter the Interstate Compact on Juveniles failed to 
pass. 


Maryland. Appropriations of funds to operate a 
Maryland Children’s Center (which failed of ap- 
proval previously, as reported in the July 1957 PUB- 
LIC WELFARE) were approved, and most requests 
for funds for capital improvements for training 
schools and forestry camps giving care to delinquent 
minors were provided. The legislature’s special com- 
mittee studying the feasibility of a separate agency 
to administer several state schools giving care to de- 
linquent minors was continued. 

Failing to win legislative approval were bills in- 
tended to relieve overcrowding in one of the boys’ 
schools by making one of the schools caring for de- 
linquent minors co-educational; amendment of exist- 
ing child care laws by putting emphasis on a child 
being kept in a home where he had been; and pro- 
vision to remove the opportunity of the natural parent 
for a day in court to confirm his consent for the 
adoption of his child. 


New York. The effective date for the new uniform 
system of youth courts to have jurisdiction over all 
cases of youths 16 to 21 years of age charged with 
crime was further postponed to April 1, 1959. Exten- 
sion of the formula for state reimbursement and local 
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expenditures for care and maintenance of children 
was approved. 

Passing the legislature, but vetoed by the Governor, 
was a proposal for construction and operation of a 
trial detention home for juvenile delinquents in the 
northeastern part of the state. 

Virginia. Several statutes dealing with juveniles 
were amended for the purpose of “tightening up” on 
policies and procedures in the handling of older and 
more offensive juveniles. A resolution was adopted 
by the legislature requiring the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council to make a study of problems 
connected with illegitimacy. 


CorRECTIONS 


Kentucky. Two new legislative provisions were 
passed, one to allow credit for time spent in the peni- 
tentiary when an inmate is given a new trial and 
subsequently convicted on the same charge, which 
credit will be allowed in determining eligibility date 
for parole and release date by expiration of sentence; 
the other making a felony of delivery, attempting 
to deliver or conspiring with others to deliver, any 
article or thing to any prisoner confined in a state 
penal institution. 

Virginia. A new law permits life-termers to be 
given parole consideration after serving 15 years of 
a life sentence. 


Mepicat Care 


Kentucky. All proposals to establish a program for 
medical aid to dependents failed to pass. A new stat- 
ute requires private or public medical institutions ac- 
cepting or having facilities for public assistance 
recipients to obtain a certificate of approval from the 
Department of Economic Security, which would be 
issued only after such institutions can satisfy the 
requirements of the Department of Public Safety 
or other state agencies authorized by law to inspect, 
approve or license such institutions. 

New York. Extension was provided for another 
year of the present temporary provision permitting 
employment, with state reimbursement, of physicians 
and dentists who are also public officials or employees 
to render medical services to public assistance recipi- 
ents. 

MeEnTAL HEALTH 


Kentucky. The legislature adopted the Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health. 

Maryland. Present law was amended to provide 
that the State Department of Mental Hygiene would 
set costs of patients in mental hospitals and be respon- 
sible for collections, removing responsibility from 
county commissioners and the Baltimore City De- 


partment of Public Welfare for determining the 
patient’s ability to pay for care, and collections. The 
result is removal from all local departments of public 
welfare of any responsibility for patients needing hos. 
pitalization in one of the state mental hospitals. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Kentucky. Action was taken by the legislature to 
increase unemployment benefits, while tightening el- 
igibility requirements. This was the first labor-man- 
agement-agreed bill since enactment of the original 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Maryland. The appointment of a permanent com- 
mittee to study the problems of migratory labor was 
recommended by action of the legislature. There were 
also amendments in certain areas to provide unem- 
ployment compensation to some wage earners not 
previously eligible, but the same laws were restricted 
by removing tips and gratuities as earnings for the 
purpose of computing unemployment compensation. 

New York. The legislature passed an amendment 
to the State Executive Law, making refusal of em- 
ployment because of age of individuals between 45 
and 65 years old, or dismissal, discrimination in pro- 
motion, compensation or other employment privileges, 
“an unlawful discriminatory practice” subject to action 
by the State Commission Against Discrimination. 
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Meaning of Illness To Worker 


and Agency 


MRS. HELEN D. RYSAN 


The responsibility of both worker and agency to be equipped to recognize 
and deal with problems of illness is outlined by the author, who is a professor 
of social work at the University of Tennessee School of Social Work. She 
also delineates the special advantages which the public welfare worker has 


in this area. 


O the worker and his agency, the client’s illness 

represents one among many of the problems with 

which the client needs help. The public welfare 
department is concerned with the total constellation 
of need of the client and his family, and services which 
will help clients maximize personal and family inde- 
pendence. The Social Security Amendments of 1956 
make this clear in Title I1]—Public Assistance Amend- 
ments, with a statement of purpose which includes 
as one item: “to promote the well-being of the Na- 
tion by encouraging the States to place greater em- 
phasis on helping to strengthen family life and help- 
ing needy families and individuals attain the maxi- 
mum economic and personal independence of which 
they are capable.”* Similar statements of purpose are 
found in provisions relating to Old Age Assistance, 
Aid to Dependent Children, Aid to the Blind and 
Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled. 


The public welfare worker is concerned with help- 
ing the client and his family use resources within 
himself, his family and the institutions created by 
society, in meeting his needs of daily living. There- 
fore, workers in the department of public welfare 
deal with a more complex pattern of problems in rela- 
tion to illness than is true for other professions and 
even social workers in health organizations. The 
latter are more apt to be focused specifically on spe- 
cial problems of the illness or its treatment. The pub- 
lic welfare worker is in the unique position of need- 
ing to see and deal with the total picture of the 
family in relation to the Gestalt” created by the illness. 


ImporTANT Rote oF Pusitic WELFARE WorKER 


The fact that public welfare workers are involved 
frequently in the “crises” situations of living places 
them definitely on the front line in terms of preven- 


‘Public Law 80—84th Congress, Chapter 836—2nd Session, H.R. 7225 
(Title III) 


*An organized configuration or pattern of experiences or of acts. 


tion of illness as well as in recognition of actual or 
potential illness. Because the worker is involved in 
the total situation of the client, he has a rare oppor- 
tunity for effective help when it is most needed. Dr. 
Gerald Caplan, in an article on “The Role of the 
Social Worker in Preventive Psychiatry,” has pointed 
out that social workers are apt to be normally present 
in such situations of crisis as birth, death, illness, and 
others, and that during this period of crisis “when 
the balance of forces is unstable, ... a relatively minor 
force acting for a relatively short time can switch the 
whole balance over to one side or another.” The bal- 
ance can be switched to one of mental health or to 
one of ill health. During crises . . . “a small force 
acting for quite a short time produces lasting changes 
which that force could never produce either before- 
hand or afterwards.”* 


Recognition of this factor of the need for help 
quickly and at the time when it is most effective un- 
derlines the obligation of the agency to structure 
agency caseloads and policies so that workers are 
available to clients at the times when they are most 
needed in an acute or emergency situation. 


Frequently it becomes the responsibility of the so- 
cial worker to recognize initially and to help the client 
see that there is a problem of illness which must be 
considered along with other problems. This ob- 
viously implies that the social worker must have 
sufficient orientation to problems of illness to recog- 
nize an existing need for medical referral. 


A child welfare worker was told on a home visit 
that Bob, age 9, was rapidly becoming a problem both 
at school and at home. He seemed overly active and 
would not stay in his seat at school, and yet dawdled 
at times and seemed listless. His mother felt he was 
at times “babyish” and at times incorrigible. At 
home, the mother had tried spanking and scolding 


8Caplan, Gerald, M.D., D.P.M., “The Role of the Social Worker in 
Preventive Psychiatry,” Medical Social Work, Vol. IV, No. 4, Sept. 1955. 
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to no avail, as Bob seemed so irritable and rebellious 
against authority that she could not reach him and 
felt he was different from her three older children. 
Getting him up in the mornings, his meals, his 
going to bed—all were times of family turmoil. The 
mother was rigid and rejecting of this child who 
reminded her of his father whom she hated. It was 
obvious that there was a disturbed mother-child rela- 
tionship which had become worse after the father’s 
desertion. However, the worker recognized that while 
this behavior might well be the boy’s reaction to 
his mother’s relationship to him and her handling of 
him, it might also indicate that the child was not 
physically well. When the child was seen by a pedia- 
trician, a diagnosis of rheumatic fever established that 
a problem of physical illness had been added to the 
other problems of the family and must now be con- 
sidered as it affected and was affected by each of 
them. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AGENCY 


This aspect of recognition of the problem of po- 
tential or actual illness, and of being able to help 
the client accept the need for medical care, means 
that the worker must have sufficient knowledge of 
normal human growth and behavior to alert him to 
potential pathology, and implies responsibility for de- 
veloping and adding to his knowledge about people 
and the meaning of illness to them. For the agency 
it means a responsibility to insure this aspect of serv- 
ice to clients through provision of adequate consulta- 
tion to assist workers and supervisors to identify those 
situations in which medical evaluation is indicated. 

Administrators of departments of public welfare in 
rural areas must sometimes exercise ingenuity in se- 
curing adequate consultation and opportunities for 
education for their workers. However, most com- 
munities offer opportunities for consultation and 
planned staff discussions with physicians, public health 
nurses and other representatives of state and local 
health departments. 


Some DIFFICULTIES 


When the worker has recognized the possibility of 
illness in a family, he quickly learns on the basis of 
his attempts to get clients under medical care that 
some illnesses are much more “respectable” than others 
and are therefore easier to refer for medical help. 

When the child welfare worker suggested to Bob’s 
mother that it might be well to have a physical check- 
up because sometimes children misbehave because they 
are not feeling well, this was eagerly accepted—it was 
much more tolerable to the mother to have a physi- 
cally ill child than a naughty one, even though the 


child’s unhappiness and inability to adjust at school 
might in the long run be more of a permanent prob 
lem, if untreated, than the rheumatic fever. 

However, the situation was different when the 
worker on another case discovered that Mrs. Brown 
was unable to sleep, felt that her neighbors were 
spying on her, and that everyone in the community 
was gossiping about her. Here the suggestion that 
this might be a problem with which she could be 
given help at the mental health center met with 
strong resistance. 

The public welfare worker must identify and be 
able to help clients with a wide variety of emotional 
reactions to illness and medical care on the part of 
the patient and his family. The worker’s obligation 
to understand and give supportive help with these 
problems is part of the meaning of the illness to the 
worker. In giving this help it is important to recog. 
nize that the worker, too, will have emotional reac- 
tions to various illnesses and procedures of mental 
care. All adults have personal feelings and fears 
about illness. These can affect work with clients to 
the extent that the worker may tend to ignore or fail 
to see illness as a problem with which the client needs 
help. The worker may also react in the other direc 
tion and tend to over-identify with the ill client to the 
exclusion of consideration for the problems of other 
members of the family. 

In helping clients and their families with problems 
of illness, the basic principle of individualizing the 
person who has a problem is sometimes more difficult 
to apply than in work with other problems. Diagnos- 
tic classifications carry with them certain constella- 
tions of symptoms common to anyone with a par- 
ticular medical condition. However, the meaning to 
a particular client can only be understood in terms of 
a whole complex of factors including how it affects 
his concept of himself, his role in the family and the 
attitudes of others toward his illness. The amount of 
security and support available to him in the enviren- 
ment, the environmental pressures he is experiencing, 
his ability to deal with anxiety and his strengths and 
weaknesses of personality all affect his feelings about 
the illness. 


PW Worker Has Certain ADVANTAGES 


There are some areas in which the public welfare 
worker is better equipped to help his client with prob- 
lems of illness than is any other professional person. 
One of these areas is that of the dependence-inde- 
pendence conflict which illness often precipitates. Most 
people struggle with ambivalent feelings around de- 
pendence and independence when they are ill. This 
may be intensified in the recipient of public assist- 
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ance who has already been forced to face cultural at- 
titudes about independence in relation to any adult 
who is unable to be self-supporting in our society. The 
public welfare worker knows his client’s feelings about 
dependency and has helped him deal with them in 
respect to accepting assistance. Out of this under- 
standing he can help his client with the added aspects 
of dependency forced by illness in such a way that 
the client is free to accept and use the medical and 
nursing care which he must have. 


Another similar situation exists in relation to the 
meaning of threat in illness to the client. There exists 
in our culture an accumulation of knowledge about 
the relationships which exist between the psyche and 
the soma. Medical science recognizes psychosomatic 
illness as an entity and holds that emotions may 
manifest themselves in physical as well as emotional 
symptoms. There is much current research as to why 
some persons are accident-prone or why particular 
persons are peculiarly vulnerable to the germs to 
which a whole population may be exposed. 


Nevertheless, often illness makes the sick person 
feel as though something had happened to him from 
the outside. Our language reflects this concept with 
such phrases as “an attack of measles,” “stricken with 
influenza,” “fighting a bout of fever,” “succumbing 
to illness.” This feeling of overwhelming things hap- 
pening to one may be intensified by modern therapies 
which entail short periods of hospitalization and 
rapid treatments with wonder drugs and magic ma- 
chines with a therapist one has no time really to 
know. 


The welfare client may be particularly vulnerable 
to fear of illness as an external. He is in need of 
public assistance because he could not otherwise cope 
with what has happened to him. This is true even if, 
out of emotional pathology, he may have had a part 
in bringing about the circumstances in which he finds 
himself. When so much trauma has already been 
experienced in terms of what has happened to him, 
physical illness can represent an overwhelming threat. 
The social worker in a public welfare program has 
had much experience in helping his clients take help 
under such circumstances of external threat. He needs 
only to apply his acquired knowledge and skill in 
helping the client with the new area of threat which 
the illness poses. The client has had previous ex- 
perience in using the agency and the worker for 
support in the face of overwhelming environmental 
problems and external threat, and he can use this 
trust and relationship constructively in facing and 
dealing with his illness. 


NEEDED IN Various SITUATIONS 


The previously mentioned Social Security amend- 
ments indicate a specific area of responsibility for de- 
partments of public welfare in the stated purpose “to 
promote the health of the Nation by assisting States 
to extend and broaden their provisions for meeting 
the costs of medical care for persons eligible for pub- 
lic assistance by providing for separate matching of 
assistance expenditures for medical care.” 


With shortened periods of hospitalization for acute 
illnesses, and the additional fact that the bulk of ill- 
nesses in the welfare caseloads are usually chronic, the 
burden of handling emotional and social problems of 
illness, as well as arranging for payment for medical 
care, often falls with more impact on the social work- 
er in the welfare department than it does on the hos- 
pital social worker. This is true not only for physical 
illness but is becoming increasingly true for mental 
illness. With the new drug therapies, patients from 
mental hospitals are being returned to communities 
where they need help in re-establishing themselves. 
Their families need understanding and skilled assist- 
ance with their adjustment to the situation. The 
mother receiving Aid to Dependent Children, who 
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has told her children that father is dead because she 
never expected he would be discharged from the state 
hospital, needs a great deal of help in handling her 
own and the children’s feelings when she is suddenly 
notified that father has made a dramatic response to 
one of the drug therapies and is ready for release. 


Rote In VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


When illness results in disability, the social worker 
and the agency must include the services of vocational 
rehabilitation in looking at resources to be used in 
helping the client to meet his need. Frequently, in 
cases in which the client or a member of his family 
is not in school, the social worker in the department 
of public welfare is the only professional person who 
knows the case. Often, where the disability is the 
result of an old injury or illness, the client is no 
longer under continuous medical supervision. 

Referral to vocational rehabilitation, if it is to be 
meaningful, requires a great deal of skill and under- 
standing. Sometimes the disability can represent a 
kind of security to a client which must be understood 
before it is possible for him to engage himself in ef- 
forts toward rehabilitation. As Parsons has pointed 
out, the dependency which results from disability is 
one of the few socially accepted exemptions from the 
performance of certain normal social obligations.’ 
Some individuals have previously had difficulty in 
maintaining themselves in the competitive world of 
employment. It can be a terrifying experience to 
consider giving up the only stable income, and sup- 
port in facing life problems, which one has ever 
known. 

This means that the worker must not only help 
the client with these feelings at the time of reference 
to rehabilitative services, including vocational rehabil- 
itation, but must give him help and support as he 
goes through the rehabilitation process. The social 
worker in the department of public welfare is in a 
psychologically advantageous position to understand 
and help the client because the worker is aware of the 
meaning the agency has had to the client and the 
realities of his economic and social situation. 

In order to help clients with problems of illness, 
the treatment usually involves the collaboration of 
several agencies and many different disciplines. Mod- 
ern medical treatment involves the whole patient and 
recognizes the emotional and social impact of the ill- 
ness on the patient and on his family, as family mem- 
bers react to the patient and he reacts to them. Ac- 
cordingly, more and more services involving more 


1Talcott Parsons, “Illness and the Role of the Physician: A Seciolorical 

Perspective” in Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture ed Clyde 

een & Henry Murray with the — of David M. Schneider, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, p. 613 


and more persons with varying types of professional 
competencies have been drawn into the diagnosis and 
treatment of the sick person. 


IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION 


The difficulties of communication and of working 
together between the various professions have given 
rise to many discussions of the team relationship in 
the medical setting. Recognition has been given to 
the need for understanding what each profession has 
to offer, the need to deal with professional rivalries, 
and in the more sophisticated of these discussions, the 
problems arising from professional investment among 
the various persons involved have also been recog- 
nized. These studies usually assume that at least the 
various professions are operating within the same hos. 
pital or clinic and are operating under a common 
agency policy with common basic procedures, admin. 
istrative channels and defined functions. 

The situation of collaboration is even more in- 
volved when the professional persons who are work- 
ing to help the client with problems of illness not only 
represent different professions but different agencies 
with a variety of policies and procedures to be under- 
stood and communicated. The problem of function of 
each becomes more difficult to define in terms of 
policies and procedures. The social worker in the de- 
partment of public welfare is frequently called upon 
to act as enabler and coordinator to help the client 
use effectively the services of the various professional 
persons necessary to him. The agency will need to 
have clear understanding of working policies with 
other agencies to ensure that client needs are met. 


Patient May Be OverLookep 


Sometimes the various team members may be s0 
involved in trying to understand each other and the 
various viewpoints about the patient’s illness that the 
meaning to the patient can be lost. There must be 
direct lines of communication between the worker and 
the doctor; otherwise, the worker who relies only on 
the client’s version of what the doctor has told him 
may not only fail to get an accurate picture of the 
doctor’s recommendation but may also fail to see in 
the client’s version what the illness really means to 
him emotionally. 

With all of the good will possible, it may happen 
that the client’s need gets dropped down the crack 
which is created at the point where the policies of 
two different agencies simply do not meet. A common 
“crack” here has been in terms of lack of provision 
of medications for out-patients, with neither the wel- 
fare department nor the county clinic or hospital plan 
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providing for this; although possibly both had ar- 
rangements to provide for the cost of the physician’s 
service. Another “crack” down which much has 
drained has been the matter of transportation to hos- 
pitals and clinics. Even the Internal Revenue agents 
can not always make up their minds whether this 
is or is not part of the deductible costs of medical 
care. Whether it is or is not, many a social worker, 
public health nurse and physician have collaborated 
well to arrange much needed medical treatment only 
to have the client fail his treatment appointments be- 
cause of lack of transportation funds to the treat- 
ment center. 


IMPORTANCE OF SuppLyING Basic NEEpDs 


“For want of a nail a shoe was lost” is too often 
tragically true in meeting the problems arising from 
client illness. Lack of funds for adequate provisions 
for convalescent needs has often negated the results 
of literally thousands of dollars and hundreds of hours 
of professional time in the treatment of an illness. 
Many children have been hospitalized and treated for 
serious orthopedic conditions only to return to homes 
where the food budget does not allow for adequate 
protein in the diet of the children or homes which 
are cold and damp and without adequate sanitary 
facilities. Sometimes the unhappy solution has been 
to deprive other members of the family of necessities 
in order to attempt to meet the need of the ill person, 
with the result that the health of all members is ad- 
versely affected. 


In some states there is no provision for client med- 
ical care that does not require hospitalization. Early 
medical care is impossible. Illnesses may become ag- 
gravated which, if treated early, may not have de- 
veloped to the point where hospitalization would be 
required. 


In summary, the meaning of illness to the worker 
and the agency is best stated as the obligation to see 
the overall picture of total client and family needs as 
affected by the illness. This implies not only con- 
sideration of what the worker and the agency can 
do in direct service, but also how the agency and 
workers can collaborate with other persons in helping 
the client and his family with the problems of illness 
and the attainment of “the maximum economic and 
personal independence of which they are capable.” 


Are You an APWA Member? 


TRAINING FOR WORKERS 
(Continued from page 162) 


SKILLS AND TECHNIQUES 


Undoubtedly many social workers, and probably 
the majority of the faculty members of the various 
accredited schools of social work, would be in dis- 
agreement with the proposal that such an extensive 
body of knowledge is preferable to a curriculum 
which includes mainly courses in the skills and tech- 
niques. But it is believed the majority of public wel- 
fare practitioners have long held sincere doubts as to 
the effectiveness of training which is limited largely 
to casework, supervision, field work, and other sub- 
jects regarded as skills. 


It is the belief of many of us in public welfare that, 
given the basic knowledge, skills and techniques are 
developed almost entirely by actual experience. From 
this viewpoint field work is a testing out process and 
should follow the acquisition of knowledge. If the 
concept of the importance of field work as a primary 
learning process is accepted, it appears logical to do 
away with schools of social work and simply revert 
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to an apprenticeship method of training. The em- 
phasis upon field work in the present curricula of 
many schools, occupying close to half of the student’s 
total time in training, is in large measure responsible 
for the fact that social work is only slightly regarded 
as a profession outside of its own ranks. If a student 
can begin his graduate training by spending two or 
three days a week in field work actually dealing with 
the problems of people, wherein is any knowledge 
necessary for him as a prerequisite? The truth is, in 
most instances, that he is not expected to possess any 
appreciable amount of knowledge, the emphasis being 
almost exclusively upon the acquisition of skills and 
techniques. 

A sound curriculum must correspond to the essence 
of training for any other profession or specialization: 
knowledge first and skills developed afterwards. Field 
work for public welfare training should therefore be 
in a block, and after the main body of knowledge is 
acquired. Casework and any other techniques can be 
developed best by the full time agency experience 
which would be provided by such field work. Perhaps 
one or two courses in the skills might be offered in 
residence but they are definitely of secondary impor- 
tance to the courses of knowledge, which are avail- 
able at most universities. 

The present typical social work training is exceed- 
ingly unbalanced. It would be somewhat analogous 
if training for the medical profession were limited to 
an analysis of the best bed-side manner without 
knowledge of anatomy, bacteriology, or any of the 
other recognized essentials. How effective would the 
attorney be if his formal training were limited to ways 
and means of determining the most appropriate court- 
room demeanor without a thorough knowledge of 
the law; or the civil engineer whose instruction con- 
sisted of an appreciation of the architectural beauties 
of a bridge but did not include higher mathematics? 
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(Continued from page 164) 


severest and most ravaged by Audrey, there were 
seven other parishes in Louisiana which were in the 
disaster area. The staff of these parishes also worked 
closely with Civil Defense and Red Cross. In one 
of these parishes the local welfare director set up an 
inqury service for Red Cross and helped in securing 
and training volunteers for both inquiry and regis- 
tration services. 

Cameron Parish, being a political subdivision, had 
its own parish welfare office. The director was on 
educational leave in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and 


the worker replacing him had evacuated to Lake 
Charles on Wednesday night. A week after the storm 
the case files from the Cameron Welfare Office were 
moved into the Calcasieu Parish Welfare Office at 
Lake Charles. As of this date the Cameron office is 
still operating in Calcasieu Parish Office as a separate 
unit because the majority of the DPW recipients are 
still living in Lake Charles. 

The director of the Cameron Parish Welfare Office 
returned to Lake Charles four days after the storm 
hit. Arrangements were made by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to send the checks that were 
due to go to the clients on the first of July to the 
Cameron Director at the Calcasieu Parish Welfare 
Office and he in turn delivered the checks to the recip- 
ients who were located in various shelters in the 
Calcasieu Area. The files of the Cameron Office were 
of invaluable assistance to the Red Cross disaster 
workers in the verification of property and other per- 
sonal effects on which claims were being made to 
Red Cross. 

For about 72 hours after the storm struck there 
were approximately 30 staff members from the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare working in close unison with 
Red Cross in assisting to provide food, clothing, and 
shelter to the evacuees and helping Civil Defense 
in evacuation and rescue work. 


CoopERATION IN PLANNING REHABILITATION 


On July 4, a top level conference was held in the 
Cameron court house with state, federal, and local 
Civil Defense officials and Red Cross regarding re- 
habilitation and rebuilding plans for Cameron Parish. 
Our State Department of Public Welfare was repre- 
sented by the Director of the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance. It was agreed that the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare clients would be among the last to return 
to Cameron Parish since very few could offer labor 
in the tremendous task of cleaning up and rebuilding. 

For weeks after the storm, Mrs. Katharine Hicks, 
Child Welfare Consultant in the Lake Charles Area 
DPW Office, and the local welfare department were 
flooded with calls and letters offering to adopt chil- 
dren who became orphans through the storm. A call 
came to the local office from a Texas oil man offer- 
ing to give four or five children a home and every- 
thing they wanted. The truth is that there were few 
if any who survived as orphans. The obituary col- 
umn of the storm victims shows that the majority 
of those who lost their lives were children. The area 
office also received calls and visits from some of the 
survivors who had lost children in the storm wanting 
to know where their children were, since word had 
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gone out that the Department’s Child Welfare Serv- 
ices would care for unaccompanied children. They 
could not or would not accept the fact that they were 
lost in the storm and hoped to find them in a foster 
home. The few who did survive as orphans were 
taken by relatives and some became Aid to Dependent 
Children recipients. 


StaFF AssIGNED To Tus PHasE 


After the initial shock of the storm wore off, the 
big problem that the American Red Cross had to cope 
with was rehabilitation. This entailed interviewing 
the thousands of people who were asking for as- 
sistance in replacing their homes and household goods. 
There were 48 case workers on the disaster staff work- 
ing in the Cameron-Calcasieu Area. Ten of these 
workers were staff members of the Department of 
Public Welfare. Five were from Calcasieu Parish 
and five from various parishes in Louisiana. The ad- 
ditional five workers were sent into the disaster area 
after the State Department of Public Welfare offered 
their services if additional case workers were needed. 
These 10 workers were loaned to Red Cross and they 
were to help write the final chapter in one of the 
greatest devastations that this area has ever witnessed. 


Bupcets Usep sy Rep Cross 


The local welfare office was able to be of service to 
Red Cross in another capacity. We supplied the disas- 
ter workers with budgets that our state department 
uses on a state-wide basis to determine the maximum 
and minimum amounts of a grant. These budget 
forms saved the disaster workers a lot of extra work 
and time in preparing their cases for emergency pay- 
ments for food, clothing and shelter. The standard and 
maximum amounts of grants received by Louisiana 
recipients of public assistance were used as the basis 
for emergency grants made by the Red Cross to disas- 
ter victims. Red Cross felt that this was a fair basis 
since this reflected the standard of living in the com- 
munity. This did not mean the amount of the pay- 
ment was the same as the public assistance grant, be- 
cause through Red Cross policy they were able to 
cover the actual needs for rent, clothes, and medical 
needs. 

Frequent conferences were held between the direc- 
tor of family services for Red Cross, the director of 
the Cameron Welfare Office, a Red Cross case worker 
and myself to help disaster victims in working out 
plans for the rehabilitation of their families. 

One case that I recall was the problem of three 
survivors of a family of eight who could not make 
up their minds what to do. The Red Cross disaster 


worker had worked with the three survivors, 
two boys, one 20 and one 25, and a girl 16 years old 
for several weeks. They could not all agree on what 
they wanted to do. The mother, father, and three 
younger children had perished in the storm. The 
two boys survived because they were working away 
from home at the time the storm struck. The girl was 
picked up by a helicopter two days after the storm 
on a small ridge to which she had floated on a 
mattress. 


The family owned a home on leased land. The two 
boys wanted Red Cross to rebuild their home in the 
remote area in which it was located prior to the storm. 
They planned to work out on the oil rigs and their 
sister would stay home and keep house. It meant 
that there would be several days and nights when the 
16 year old girl would be alone while they were out 
working. The girl did not want to go back. She was 
staying in Lake Charles with her sister who was 
willing for her to remain there permanently. A con- 
ference was planned for the girl and her sister to come 
to the welfare office to discuss the situation and see 
what plan could be worked out. Red Cross had made 
it known to us that if the girl definitely wanted to 
remain in Lake Charles with her sister, an allowance 
could be made so that the sister could have an extra 
room added to her home and furnished. 


During the conference the girl stated that she did 
not want to go back to Creole because if she did she 
would not be able to attend school regularly and she 
would be home by herself most of the time. She 
wanted to remain in Lake Charles where she could 
go to school. Since the sister could not provide her 
needs, as she had a family of her own, it was pointed 
out that she could apply for a grant for Aid to De- 
pendent Children to cover the girl’s needs while she 
attended school until she reached 18. Both the girl 
and the sister were very happy with this plan and 
the decision to stay in Lake Charles seems to have 
helped her forget her nightmarish experiences in the 
storm. Red Cross was well pleased with the outcome. 


SERVICE ON Awarps CoMMITTEE 


According to Red Cross policy on a disaster opera- 
tion, an advisory committee is appointed and au- 
thorized to give final approval to every award made 
by Red Cross. This committee is composed of local 
citizens representing business, civic, labor, and reli- 
gious groups. It is the committee’s responsibility, after 
hearing a case presented, to determine if the amount 
of the award is sufficient. The committee has the 
power to approve, reject, increase, or decrease any 
award recommended by the worker on the case. | 
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was asked to serve on the advisory committee for the 
Cameron-Calcasieu disaster. The very nature and po- 
tential effectiveness of the administration of assistance 
to the disaster families demanded that the names of 
the committee members remain anonymous. Even the 
time and place of the meetings were held in strict 
confidence from the public. The advisory committee 
in the Cameron-Calcasieu area held its first meeting 
two weeks after the storm. Thenceforth for the next 
six weeks, every Tuesday night at 7:30 the committee 
met and passed on hundreds of awards made by Red 
Cross. The committee would stay in session until 
every case that had been prepared by the case work- 
ers during the preceding week had been heard and 
some disposition made. The meetings lasted until one 
to two o'clock in the morning. 

The largest single award (of $7,000) was made to 
a recipient of permanent and total disability. It was 
to a 27 year old woman who lived with her mother. 
They had lost their home, furniture, and all posses- 
sions in the storm. The young woman had contracted 
infantile paralysis at the age of four and had since 
been confined to a wheel chair as her lower extremi- 
ties are completely paralyzed. Red Cross made spe- 
cial provisions in this case by allowing ramps to be 
built in the new home so that she could travel in 
and out in her wheel chair. 

The smallest award was made to a recipient of Old 
Age Assistance who lived alone in a little hut and 
who needed only to have his refrigerator repaired. 

On August 27, two months to the day since the 
storm struck, the advisory committee of 23 members 
met to pass on the last 244 cases seeking or requesting 
assistance. This final chapter completed the work of 
the 48 case workers assigned to the disaster work. 





APWA MOVES AHEAD, TOO 
(Continued from page 145) 


of the Association. As everyone learns from his own 
life, growth means change. This principle is as true 
of organizations as it is of individuals. 

At this moment in APWA’s history, when signs of 
transition begin to appear, it is essential that all its 
members are aware of what is taking place in their 
professional organization. Because APWA is its mem- 
bers, their awareness and willingness to move with 
the tides which flow in and through the Association 
will expedite and make smoother its maturation. And 
all who participate in the Association’s activities will 
play a part in building it to the strong and universally 
effective instrument of and for public welfare which 
can be its destiny. 
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In-Service Training For Social Agency Practice. By 
Martha Moscrop. University of Toronto Press, To- 
ronto, Canada. 1958. 245 pages. $5.50. 


This is the first book written on staff development 
in social welfare agencies. Miss Moscrop emphasizes 
the plan of the British Columbia Department of 
Health and Welfare for in-service training for staff 
without professional education who are employed 
in social work positions. The book also includes 
other aspects of staff development but does not 
describe them in as much detail as the in-service 
training plan. A valuable part of the book is the 
appendices, which give in detail some of the teaching 
notes used in the in-service training plan. 


The thoughtful presentation of the need for in- 
service training for new staff without professional 
education, the rationale for the agency teacher, and 
the plan for the in-service training period provide a 
useful guide for agency staff development consultants. 
The plan for in-service training has been in operation 
for 15 years and was developed by Miss Moscrop. 


The careful distinction between orientation to 
agency program needed by all staff and the training 
needed for the untrained staff will be helpful to US. 
public welfare agencies which have not made as 
careful a plan for in-service training for the untrained 
group. There may be some difference of opinion as 
to whether the trainee, while in the training center, 
should have an opportunity to engage in direct work 
with clients. The rationale that the new staff member 
must have some basic knowledge before he can be 
useful to the client is a sound one. The careful plan 
of supervision of the worker on his job during the 
in-service training period is noteworthy. 


In my view, a most significant chapter for public 
welfare agencies in the U.S. is “Recruiting for In- 
Service Training.” This chapter outlines the basic 
administrative plan of the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare in the selection of per- 
sons for work in the agency as a career in social 
work. Because of the agency’s conviction that persons 
must have social work training, the selection process 
includes consideration of the individual’s qualifica- 
tions, his personality, health and ability to undertake 
social work education. 


There are prior employment 
interviews to discuss with the person the demands 
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BOOK NOTES 


which will be made upon him and his family during 
employment within the agency, including necessary 
professional education. The principles described in 
this chapter are well worth the consideration of all 
persons in public welfare agencies, including the 
personnel director, the staff development consultant 
and the staff of the merit systems serving the public 
welfare agencies. 

The teaching content and teaching methods out- 
lined in the chapters, “The Agency Teacher Prepares 
for the Task,” “The Extent of the Teaching,” and 
“Learning by Doing” will be of invaluable assistance 
to persons engaged in the establishment or recon- 
sideration of in-service training for staff. Chapter 
Vill, “Evaluating the Trainee,” is of particular sig- 
nificance to public welfare agencies since this describes 
the way the agency determines whether or not the 
trainee should be kept in the agency or whether he 
should be released as not suited for social work prac- 
tice. The way of working with the individual carries 
out social work concepts in this important area of 
personnel administration. The evaluation by the 
supervisor and the trainee serves as a sound and 
objective guide for continuing learning on the job 
and provides the basis for planning future educa- 
tional experiences. 

Miss Moscrop makes it clear that in-service training 
cannot and does not substitute for professional edu- 
cation. However, she does point out that this is 
an area of concern to schools of social work. In any 
event, the close relationship between in-service train- 
ing in the agency and future educational experiences 
in schools of social work should be more carefully 
evaluated in terms of the next step in the individual's 
educational plan. This is an area which we in the 
U.S. have not yet approached. Perhaps with Miss 
Moscrop’s experience there could be a careful evalua- 
tion of the benefits of in-service training as it relates 
to the beginning experience in the school of social 
work, 

Chapter IX, “The Form of Staff Development,” 
places the in-service training program in perspective 
with the total agency staff development program and 
thus gives a sound picture of administrative responsi- 
bility for providing continuing staff development 
opportunities for all the staff. The last chapter, “Alter- 
natives and Adaptations,” is the author’s discussion of 
various ways in which the basic plan of in-service train 
ing which has been used in British Columbia can be 
adapted for other positions in the agency, and the 
kinds of variations that might be possible in con- 
tinuing training for other staff members, as well as 
for use in training of volunteers, institutional staff, 
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and other persons dealing with human beings. 
This book is a “must” for staff development con- 
sultants. It is highly recommended as a reference 
for administrators and other staff concerned with 
strengthening the agency staff development program. 

Corinne H. Wolfe, Chief 
Division of Technical Training 

Bureau of Public Assistance 

U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare 


Social Policies for Old Age. By B. E. Shenfield. The 
Humanities Press, Inc., 303 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1957. 236 pages. $5.00 
With quiet poise, sympathetic objectivity, firm 

grasp of reality, and an appreciation of proximate as 
well as ultimate goals, Mrs. Shenfield has in this book 
made an impressive contribution to the literature on 
the needs and problems of the elderly. Fine and 
pertinent analysis along with lucidity of expression 
combine to give us a book that is eminently readable, 
not to say positively fascinating. 

The primary problem with which Mrs. Shenfield 
grapples is the formulation of social policies to pro 
vide adequately for the needs of the elderly, to pre- 
serve their independence, and to enable them, wher- 
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ever possible, to contribute to the national wealth. 
This is a central theme which welds together into a 
unified whole the many complex phases of the needs 
and problems of older people. Following through 
on this theme, “old age dependency” is considered 
soberly and forthrightly to be “a fact of social change 
which presents the community with a new challege 
to its capacity for intelligent and imaginative adapta- 
tion of social policy.” 


In the analysis of “Producers and Dependents,” the 
first chapter of the book, Mrs. Shenfield recognizes 
“the needs of the old as a part of the total pattern of 
interdependence . . .” and sets the overall framework 
for her succeeding chapters: “Employment of Older 
Workers: (1) Aging and Industry”; “Employment of 
Older Workers: (2) Reasons for Retiring or Con- 
tinuing at Work”; “Pensions”; “Housing”; “Residen- 
tial Care and Domiciliary Welfare Services”; and 
“Medical Care.” For appetites that are capable of 
being whetted, there are, in addition, the three appen- 
dices, which have the unusual characteristic of being 


readable. 


The chapters deal with fundamental problems. How 
far and by what methods can or should industry 
encourage older workers to remain at work? What 
effect do newer and speedier methods in industry 
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have on the ability and willingness of older workers 
to continue in employment? What are the conse. 
quences of compulsory retirement? What is the rela- 
tionship between deferred retirement and “the total 
national product”? Is employment of persons of pen- 
sion age “a complete solution to the problem of finan- 
cing old age”? To what extent can older people 
maintain a separate household and at what distance 
from relatives and friends should new housing be 
constructed for them? Under what circumstances and 
to what extent should residential care be provided 
through public and voluntary efforts. What kinds of 
illnesses require hospitalization, how is such hospitali- 
zation being currently provided, and how should it 
be provided? 

Full and compelling discussion of these problems 
and needs is presented with objective yet human 
consideration. Throughout, Mrs. Shenfield directs 
attention to the importance of considering individual 
differences, social problems, and human attitudes and 
reactions. 

This is indeed a book for industry, for commercial 
organizations, and for public and private welfare 
groups, to which its appeal will lie in its compact 
analysis of trends in population and in financing. Its 
appeal to social workers particularly will lie in its 
constant recognition of social and individual values. 

George T. Kalif, R.S.W. 

Director 

School of Social Work 

Richmond Professional Institute of 
the College of William and Mary 


Virginia 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Aged in American Society. By Joseph T. Drake. 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1958. 431 pages. $5.50. 


Written from a sociological viewpoint, this volume 
is a broad survey of the position of older people in 
America today. Its chief usefulness will probably be 
as a college textbook, but many general readers will 
find it a useful orientation to this field. 


Aging in the Modern World. A Handbook for Group 
Members, 175 pages, and A Book of Readings, 246 
pages. $2.25 per set. Guidebook for Leaders, 68 
pages. $1.00. Prepared by Clark Tibbitts and Wilma 
Donahue. University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor. 1957. 


These three volumes are the basis for the study- 
discussion program Aging in the Modern World, 
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developed by the Division of Gerontology of the 
University of Michigan, under a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education. Particularly when used as part 
of this program, they should prove very helpful in 
popularizing some of the main concerns facing older 
people. 


Building Services Into a Public Assistance Program 
Can Pay Off. State Department of Social Welfare, 
722 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California. 
1958. 52 pages. 

What happened, and how, when a county welfare 
department changed its primary emphasis from eli- 
gibility determination to casework services is related 
in this neat and attractively prepared report. The fo- 
cus was on reducing workers’ caseloads, employing 
better-trained staff, and increasing efficiency of op- 
eration. The readable and well-constructed report is 
intended to be helpful to other county agencies and 
county boards of supervisors. 


Casework Papers, 1957. From the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, 84th Annual Forum, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, May 19-24, 1957. Family 
Service Association of America, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 1957. 158 pages. $2.50. 


These papers discuss practice in many settings, both 
public and private, and include ones dealing with 
services for children in public assistance, homemaker 
service and casework with the unmarried mother. 


Chapel Hill Workshop Reports for 1957. Issued in 
two parts: I. Workshops for Houseparents and 
Others Caring for Children, 28 pages; II. Work- 
shops for Executives in Child Caring Institutions, 
39 pages. School of Social Work, University of 
North Carolina, P.O. Box 69, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 50c each; $1.00 for complete report. 
The Reports should be of interest to children’s insti- 

tutional personnel and agencies working with child- 

ren’s institutions throughout the world. 


Chronic Illness in a Large City. Volume IV. By the 
Commission on Chronic Illness. Published for the 
Commonwealth Fund by Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 1957. 620 pages. $8.00. 
This study reports on the prevalence rate and the 

treatment needs for all chronic conditions in a repre- 
sentative urban (Baltimore) population. The results 
indicate that the amount and kind of chronic disease 
existing in the general population deviate widely 
from the levels and patterns of prevalence suggested 
by earlier studies. 


Dependent Newcomers In Milwaukee County. Re- 
search Committee, Community Welfare Council, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. May 21, 1958. 26 pages. 

A study of requests from non-residents for financial 
assistance, medical care, or care of children from 30 
public and private health and welfare agencies in 
Milwaukee County. 


The Legislative Process and Citizen Action. By Mary 
T. Denman and A. David Bouterse. The Pennsyl- 
vania Citizens Association for Health and Welfare, 
121 Locust Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 1958. 35 pages. 
In addition to some background information on the 

structure, operation and procedures of the Pennsyl- 
vania General Assembly, this handbook outlines 
carefully step-by-step techniques and procedures for 
citizen action. Its clear directions, based on the long 
experience of the Pennsylvania Citizens Association, 
are useful to any citizen group in working with its 
legislature. 


Medical Social Rehabilitation. California Department 
of Social Welfare, 722 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 
14, California. January 1958. 100 pages. 

This report of a joint health-welfare study provides 
information about California families receiving Aid 
to Needy Children because of the incapacity of a 
parent, and about rehabilitative efforts in their behalf. 
The conclusions and recommendations point up the 
great need for closer working relationships among 
public and private health and welfare agencies. 
Limited supplies of the report are available from the 
California Department of Social Welfare. 


California Social Welfare. By Vaughn Davis Bornet. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. for Commonwealth 
Club of California, Hotel St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco 19. 1956. 520 pages. $5.00. 


The Community. An Introduction to a Social System. 
By Irwin T. Sanders. The Ronald Press Company, 
15 E. 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 1958. 431 
pages. $6.00. 


An Examination of the Concept of Medical Indigence. 
Research Series 2. By Odin W. Anderson, Ph.D., 
and Harold Alksne, M.A. Health Information 
Foundation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 1957. 14 pages. 


The Family as Process and Institution. By Clifford 
Kirkpatrick. The Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 
26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 1955. 651 pages. 
$6.00. A basic textbook for college students study- 
ing the family and marriage. 
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50 Years of Social Work in the Medical Setting. By The Social Welfare Forum, 1957. Official Proceed. 
Harriett M. Bartlett. National Association of Social ings, 84th Annual Forum, National Conference on 
Workers, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Social Welfare, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 
1957. 46 pages. 75c. 19-24, 1957. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad 

vay, New Y , N. Y. 1957. 28 . $5.00, 

Health Services for Public Assistance Recipients in ee Se ae os ee ee 


Canada. Health Care Series No. 1. Research and Unemployment Insurance. By Margaret S. Gordon 
Statistics Division, Department of National Health and Ralph W. Amerison. Institute of Industrial 
and Welfare, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 1957. 189 Relations, University of California, Berkeley. 1957, 
pages. 87 pages. 50c. 


Housing the Elderly. Prepared by Marie C. McGuire | Young Folks in Homes. New York State Depart 
and edited by Scott D. Schmalhorst. San Antonio ment of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, 
Housing Authority, San Antonio, Texas. 1957. 112 N. Y. 1957. 94 pages. Limited copies available at 
pages. $2.00. no charge. 


An Inventory of Social and Economic Research in 
Health. Sixth Edition. Health Information Foun- 


dation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. P Fi RS O IN. N. EL 
1957. 327 pages. 


Korean-American Children in American Adoptive 
Homes. By Margaret A. Valk. Child Welfare 
L fA i I 345 E. 46th Stre N OASE SUPERVISORS in Public Assistance or Child 

ecague or simerica, INnc., - Ot treet, INCW Welfare Services. Salary $4950-$6440. Can appoint at 
York 17, N. Y. September 1957. 16 pages. 50c. $5546. Supervise workers in county offices of state 
public welfare department with professional stand- 

’ . ‘ . ards. Masters degree in social work plus two years 

A Layman’s Guide to Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis. of experience in a public assistance, family or child 
By Eric Berne, M.D. Simon and Schuster, Inc., welfare agenoy. Liberal personnel policies, chance for 

: ‘ advancement, pleasant working conditions, retire- 

een ge a Fifth — New York ment integrated with social security. Write Miss E. 

» I. FT. ‘ pages. 1.0. 


K. Pennypacker, State Dep’t. of Public Welfare, P. O. 
Box 309, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 











Modular Management and Human Leadership. By 
Frank Pieper. Methods Press, Box 4090, University 
Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 1958. 288 pages. 

; OPENINGS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS IN FLORIDA. 
$6.50. For foremen, supervisors, section heads, team 


Vacancies exist for positions on several levels in vari- 


: ° ous parts of state. Salary range for beginning social 
leaders in industry and government. workers with Bachelor’s degree is $285-$360 per month. 
Beginning salaries up to $500 per month for graduate 


aod . Social Workers in OAA, ADC, Aid to Disabled, Psy- 
New Approaches to Administration and Research in chiatric and Medical Social Work fields. Write or wire ], 
‘ - P Florida Merit System, 417 Carlton Building, Tallahas- 
Social Work Education. Council on Social Work nee, Florida, stating graduate major, experience and 
7 nterest. 
Education, Inc., 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 1957. 41 pages. 50c. 














The New Era in Medical Research A survey of the SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in rapidly expanding State 


‘4 a E Welfare Department. Vacancies exist for Child Welfare 
attitudes of some leading people in the field con- Consultant, $511-617 (headquarters, Reno); Social 


ducted by Douglas Williams Associates, 342 Madi- eemmers Sapetaeee, ee ser Sen Ss See 


Public Welfare Worker, $442-536 (Elko, Fallon, Haw- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Sponsored as a thorne); Sr. Child Welfare Worker, $401-487 (Las 


° ° . . 4 4 ~449 
public service by Merck Sharp & Dohme Research Vegas, Reno); Child Welfare Worker, $364-442 (Las 


Vegas, Carson City). Graduate work required, with 
Laboratories. 1957. 63 pages. some substitution for experience. Residence waived. 


U. S. citizenship required. For particulars write 
. . v 9 SRSONNEL ME) 
Older People and the Industrial Community. The NEVADA STATE PERSO EL DEPARTMENT, Carson 


City, Nevada. 
National Committee on the Aging of the National : 
Social Welfare Assembly, 345 E. 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 1957. 60 pages. $1.00. 








SOCIAL WORKERS for family and child welfare divi- 
sion of public agency located seven miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C. One year of graduate training and one 
Salary range $4250 to 


The Older Person in the Home. A pamphlet. 34 


pages. Free single copies are available from the year of experience required. 
Public Inquiries Branch, Office of Information, U.S. vi? Ser Cnn. LEU Aaes Pensenas Sagem 
Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. Oe a ee ee 
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MEDICAL CARE 
sinistration of P c We Services in 


of the State Public Assistance Agency in Medical 7 Parenthood and Adoption. Inez M. Baker, 
By Pearl Bierman. A series of reports. Evelyn G. i Thorfin N. Tangedahl. February 
General Aspects of Medical Assistance._____  . OO 
Pooled Funds f OE 

SERVICES AND TRAINING 
Assistance Programs —— er 4! Your Future in Public Welare. A recruitment fol 


Advisory Committees in Medical Assistance 6 pages. March 1954. (100 copies or more, 40 


Orgamzation for Administration of Medical 


Ne eee 


Programs —— ee ee 


ee Teamwork in Services. Harold E. Simmons, Mrs. 


Lewis, Maurice Grossman, M.D., and Dale 


VI. Physicians Service piled sentinel 
ae 


TS 


Oe 
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oO 


WELFARE POLICY 
of Public Welfare—A Statement of Prin- 
‘ 1p a, " s. A policy statement. Reprint from PUBLIC 
) sha tar. a th > b I . TraADET " oc<2 4 
Place of Reha ilitation in the Public Welfare Pro- VELFARE, January 1953. 4 pages—____ a's 
gram. April 1955. 2 pages. 


The Medical Social Worker in the Public Welfare 


Agency. A policy statement. July 1955. 6 pages. 


i) 


. os ; Public Welfare and Housing. A statement. 1957. 
Tax-Supported Health Services for the Needy—A 
Statement of Principles. October 1955. 2 pages. iid 
Reprints from PUBLIC WELFARE. Available in Federal Legislative Objectives—I 
limited quantities without charge; in quantity, $2.00 ican Public Welfare Association. 5 pages_——_—_—___— 
per hundred. PUBLIC WELFARE (quarterly ’ 

Improving the Quality of Tax-Supported Medical Learly subscription ——————_ 4.0 
Care. Herbert Notkin, M.D.; Jonas N. Muller, M.D.; With Letter to Members_____———— 6.00 
Matthew Tayback, Sc.D. November 1956. 16 pages.._—.35 PUBLIC WELI 


3 pages — ee 
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IS8—of the Amer- 


*Agency Members receive the journal Pustic WeLrars, the Letter to Members, special books and pamphlets, and the Pus- 
Lic WELFARE Directory free of charge. Individual Members receive PuBLIC WELFARE and the Letter to Members free of charge. 


Discounts: On orders of 10 24 copies, 10°4; on orders of 25 and more, 20°; unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Full payment must accompany orders amounting to $1.00 or less. 


Send orders to the Publications Secretary. 
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